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Editorial Comment 


The Public Pays But Doesn’t Use 


UITE a few colleges and universities in 
~~ recent years have established schools 
or institutes for the training of young men 
and women for a career in the public service. 
Many are state universities, the most recent 
being the University of Pennsylvania which 
will open such a school this fall. 

This recognition of the need for special 
training for those who are to be our future 
public officials is all to the good. The train- 
ing aspect, however, is but one factor. The 
placement of these trained people in the 
public service is another important factor 
in the picture and the local boy complex is 
still a high hurdle. In fact, local residence 
restriction is the first on the list of obstacles 
in a report just issued by the Committee on 
Career Service in Local Government, a com- 
mittee of the International City Managers’ 
Association. That this one should head the 
list seems appropriate in view of the recent 
action by the New York City Municipal 
Assembly requiring that beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, all city employees must be 
residents of the city and that all new em- 
ployees hired after that date must have been 
residents for three years. While this is one 


of the more drastic exhibitions of provincial- 
ism that have come to our attention it is by 
no means an isolated case. Far too many 
cities and states are blindly building per- 
sonnel walls on their borders and a nimble 
imagination is needed to reconcile these two 
points of approach: the one, generous public 
appropriations for public service training, 
and the other a shortsighted public policy 
of preventing the circulation of the product 
of these schools. Somehow it doesn’t make 
sense. 


A Mountain for Administrators 


ROM time immemorial the mountain has 

been a symbol of perspective and of 
inspiration. Prophets, philosophers, and men 
of more worldly pursuits have all found on 
the mountain top a refuge from the pres- 
sures and confusion of life in the cities of 
the valley. In the valley our perspective is 
often warped. What is closest to us seems 
largest, and we have difficulty in fitting the 
many segments of our surroundings into 
coherent patterns. On the mountain all this 
is changed. In the vast panorama which 
stretches below us we can not only distin- 
guish large things from smaller things, but 
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we can visualize the total pattern and see 
each item in its relation to others. Thus it 
is that leaders and thinkers of all ages have 
made frequent pilgrimages, either literally 
or figuratively, to the mountain for a 
broader view and a truer perspective, and 
for renewed inspiration for the work which 
must be done in the valley. 

Now, as never before, those who guide and 
direct the affairs of our city governments 
are in need of vision and perspective. Caught 
in the current of modern social trends, city 
officials are overwhelmed with demands for 
new and expanded municipal services, de- 
mands which seem to chain them closer than 
ever to the grindstone of daily work. But 
the paradox of the situation is that these 
very demands, these new responsibilities 
of government, also call for greater social 
perspective and a clearer vision of what lies 
before us. What city officials need, what 
they must have if they are to meet the chal- 
lenge of today’s problems, is a chance to 
look at their problems from the mountain 
top, to see the picture as a whole, and to 
appraise next steps in the light of apparent 
trends. 

Many a busy municipal administrator has 
found his mountain top in a meeting where 
he can discuss his problems with others in 
his field. For a few days he can leave on 
his desk the multitude of details which tend 
to obscure the larger issues. By comparing 
problems and solutions with his fellow ad- 
ministrators he can acquire a better appre- 
ciation of the scope of his problems and of 
the trends toward their solution. And by his 
contact with others who have dedicated 
themselves to the public service he will 
receive new courage and new inspiration for 
the tasks before him. These are the reasons 
for and the justification of the twenty-fourth 
annual conference of city managers which 
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is to be held in New Orleans on October 18 
to 21. It is more than a delightful trip, 
more than a chance to meet old acquain- 
tances and to acquire new ones, more than 
a discussion of problems and best practices. 
It is the annual pilgrimage to a mountain top. 
an invaluable opportunity to renew that 
breadth of vision and that progressive ap- 
proach to public problems which characterize 
the city-manager profession. 


*x* * Xx 


Spotlight on Our Cities 


S interesting reading as a novel is the 
report of the Urbanism Committee of 

the National Resources Committee trans- 
mitted to President Roosevelt on September 
20 under the title of Our Cities—Their Role 
in the National Economy. Based on the first 
national study of urbanism undertaken in 
the United States, this 88-page report from 
the standpoint of cities is one of the most 
important official documents that have ever 
been issued. It contains the most positive 
recommendations yet made by the National 
Resources Committee including the sugges- 
tion that “a section for urban research be 
set up in some suitable federal agency which 
would perform for urban communities func- 
tions comparable to those now performed 
for rural communities by the Department 
of Agriculture.” The Committee also rec- 
ommends that “a clearing house of urban 
information should be created in the Bureau 
of the Census.” Of special interest are the 
statements of policy and recommendations 
on urban problems submitted by the Urban- 
ism Committee. It is seldom that we become 
so enthusiastic about a report, but here is 
one that must be read by every municipal 
administrator who would keep ahead of 
his job. 
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A Manager’s Diary of a Power Strike 


By L. P. COOKINGHAM* 
City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan 


The problems involved in a strike and what one city did about them are 
revealed in a log of events kept by Mr. Cookingham during a power strike. 


HE labor movement was in full swing 

when the employees of the power com- 

pany serving the city began joining 
the local chapter of the United Automobile 
Workers union. For several days rumors had 
been afloat in the city that the local power 
company employees were going to strike and 
that all power would be shut off until the 
terms of the union were met. 

Investigation from every source yielded 
no definite information relative to the pro- 
posed strike. Employees of the power com- 
pany could not, or would not, reveal any 
facts about plans for the proposed shutdown. 
Officials of the company said they did not 
believe the strike would occur. The Gover- 
nor of the state had warned the employees 
against striking. 

City officials had offered every possible 
assistance to both parties in order to assure 
the continuance of negotiations which had 
temporarily halted after having been in 
progress for several days. Preliminary plans 
had been made to care for some of the 
emergencies which might arise, but after the 
strike rumors had subsided, it was felt that 
an agreement would be reached. During the 
progress of negotiations, the power company 
officials requested the union to ask for a 
vote to determine their strength. A con- 
ference on the matter was held with a rep- 
resentative of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

At 9:00 a.m. on the day while the confer- 
ence with the NLRB in another city was in 
progress, a reporter called the city manager 
and informed him that the strike was to be 
called at noon unless the power company offi- 





*Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Cookingham was on the 
staff of the city engineer, Flint, Michigan, 1920- 
27; city manager, Clawson, Michigan, 1927-31; 
city manager, Plymouth, Michigan, 1931-35; and 
city manager, Saginaw, January, 1936 to date. 
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cials returned to the city and resumed the 
negotiations. The local organizer for the 
union was contacted, and he stated that it 
was his understanding that the bargaining 
committee had advised the Governor that 
a strike would be started at noon. 

A telephone call was placed for the Gov- 
ernor, but he could not be reached. His sec- 
retary was given the facts concerning the pro- 
posed shut-down and promised to call back 
as soon as the Governor was located. At 
11:30 a.m. the mayor and city manager went 
to the union committee meeting and asked 
for verification of the unofficial information 
which had been received earlier in the day. 
The committee chairman said the power 
would be off at noon. No amount of reason- 
ing could convince the committee that it 
should withhold the final action for another 
24 hours, during which period the city of- 
ficials offered their services to arrange for 
a resumption of negotiations. While the two 
city officials were in the hotel room where 
the strike meeting was being held, the union 
committee began calling the several power 
stations and substations giving instructions 
to shut off the power. 

Within a few moments the strike was on. 
Three hundred thousand people were almost 
immediately affected. All industrial power in 
the district was shut off and 75,000 men 
were forced out of work. The city was com- 
pelled to act immediately. Department heads 
were called in for a conference and instructed 
to take care of all possible contingencies 
which might arise in their departments. A 
special meeting of the council was called for 
the purpose of granting emergency authority 
to the manager and to determine general 
policies of the city during the shut-down. 

What were some of the problems? Mostly 
of a public health and public safety nature. 
The circuits to the hospitals were left on, but 
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all the sick people were not in hospitals, and 
many of these people were seriously affected. 
The water supply was not affected because 
auxiliary power was furnished by Diesel en- 
gines. Sewage pumps were stopped through 
lack of power. Plans were made to use fire 
pumpers and contractors’ pumps at these 
locations. Traffic lights were out, and it was 
necessary to place traffic officers at all light- 
controlled intersections. Elevators were 
stopped in all downtown buildings and help 
was required to assist aged, crippled, and 
sick persons from doctors’ offices in the 
larger buildings. Theatres were closed; 
stores and restaurants closed; factories shut 
down; and thousands of persons were im- 
mediately out on the streets, either on foot 
or in cars. The congestion increased each 
hour that the strike continued. Fire hazards 
were created by the use of candles and oil 
lamps in hotels, stores, and homes. 

The places dispensing alcoholic liquors 
were ordered closed as well as all other pub- 
lic places in which the fire inspectors deemed 
the hazards great enough. Emergency gen- 
erators were obtained to furnish power for 
the police radio and fire alarm system. The 
sale of liquor in state stores was stopped by 
the Liquor Control Commission, as was the 
sale in private establishments in the county 
outside of the city limits. Ice cream melted 
in the containers and food began to spoil in 
the thousands of electrically operated re- 
frigerators in the city. All radio stations 
were announcing the strike, and the metro- 
politan newspapers carried headlines. Prob- 
ably thugs would attack the darkened city, 
and all available police were handling other 
important duties. A corps of veterans and 
reserve officers was enlisted to do guard duty 
in the downtown and other business areas, 
supplementing the police who had already 
been on 12-hour duty for several days be- 
cause of other labor problems. 

What could the city do to end the emer- 
gency? The strike committee had advised 
the mayor and city manager as to where 
they would be during the afternoon. There 
appeared to be no way to force a discon- 
tinuance of the strike without state assist- 
ance, as the power is furnished through a 
state-wide network of transmission lines and 
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a series of generating stations. Even if the 
city had been able to take over the local sub- 
stations, the source of power was outside the 
city and the plant was in control of strikers. 

The Governor was contacted at 2:00 P.M., 
and he ordered that the strike committee be 
instructed to turn on the power immediately 
and to get in touch with him. The sirike 
committee had disappeared and could not be 
reached by the officials of the three major 
cities affected or by some of the union offi- 
cials and representatives who realized the 
seriousness of the action of the strike com- 
mittee. The disappearance of the committee 
was a part of the strike strategy. It was 
apparent that the absence of the committee 
would continue until about night-fall, by 
which time enough pressure would be put 
on the power company for resumption of 
negotiations and they could gracefully call 
off the strike on the strength of having 
forced the company to reopen negotiations. 

Because of failure to get more action from 
the state government, no official of which 
came to the strike area to assist in the settle- 
ment, city officials enlisted the aid of one 
of the local party leaders who communicated 
with the Governor and was commissioned as 
his representative to notify the committee 
to discontinue the strike. By this time dark- 
ness was approaching, and the committee 
had returned to its meeting place for the 
purpose of continuing its deliberations. The 
Governor’s personal] representative instructed 
the leader of the striking group to restore the 
electric service immediately. This the com- 
mittee refused to do until after more than 
two hours’ delay, most of which period the 
city was in total darkness. 

The following day the power company and 
its employees resumed their discussions, and 
the Governor issued a statement that no 
further strikes of this nature would be tol- 
erated; however, two weeks later a strike 
of the same group occurred in a larger area, 
and the loss was more widespread than the 
first. Seventy-five thousand industrial work- 
ers, most of whom were members of the 
same organization, lost several hours’ work 
and other losses were proportionately greater 
than in the first strike. The second strike 
was called after the agreement between the 
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company and the union had been signed in 
Washington. The events preceding and dur- 
ing this second strike, as recorded by the 
writer, are listed below. 

Both of the strikes were “unauthorized” 
and apparently were due to the uncontrolled 
enthusiasm of the workers who gave little 
thought to the consequences which would 
arise from their acts. 

The problems involved in a power strike 
are so widespread that little can be done by 
the local government except to provide for 
make-shift operations of the municipal serv- 
ices. The greatest hazards created during 
the two strikes seemed to be fire and traffic. 
The fire chief and the fire inspectors were 
given unlimited power in closing public 
places where, in their opinion, the use of 
temporary lighting facilities was hazardous. 
The traffic volume more than doubled during 
the shut-down, as great numbers of persons 
who would otherwise be at home, in theatres 
or pursuing other activities, got into their 
cars and drove around the city. The 
losses and inconveniences thrust upon the 
public are impossible to estimate. Many 
thousands of dollars were lost by bakeries, 
food establishments, dairy products compa- 
nies and other businesses where raw prod- 
ucts were being processed. The untold suf- 
fering of sick persons, infants, and the aged 
is still being discussed. 

What can city officials do to prevent such 
occurrences? It would be next to impossible 
to stop such a strike forcibly after it is de- 
termined by the employees that a strike is 
necessary. The central generating station 
and the substations are not the only points 
at which the power can be controlled. Every 
pole, transformer, or overhead line is vul- 
nerable. Much more hazard to the public 
would be created should the distribution 
lines be cut than if only the main switches 
are pulled. 

It appears that the only part the local 
government can play in a situation of this 
type is to encourage both the employees and 
the company to work out their differences 
peaceably and to be ready at all times to 
assist either side in a friendly and co-opera- 
tive manner. In the meantime, every city 





should be prepared to operate its essential 
services for limited periods with auxiliary 
facilities and hope that if a power strike does 
occur, the differences which have caused the 
shut-down will soon be straightened out. 


WHAT THE City MANAGER’s OFFICE Dip PRE- 
CEDING AND DuRING SECOND POWER STRIKE IN 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, JUNE 8-10, 1937 


Tuesday 


:45 p.m. Advised by Mr. Eckert (director of 

public works) at Y. M. C. A. about rumor 
that power would be off at 9:00 p.m. 

:45 p.m. Called mayor and picked him up 

and came to office at 8:00 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Called Russell Palmer (local man- 
ager of power company) and had rumor veri- 
fied; said source was reliable. 

8:05 p.m. Called Lieutenant Bossman (police 
department) and instructed him to have 
police at all lighted intersections and to pro- 
vide other necessary protection. 

8:10 p.m. Called Frank Wells (Detroit Times 
reporter) and he said rumor came from union 
that power would be off tonight. 

8:20 p.m. Called Palmer again for further in- 
formation. Said committee was not in favor 
of strike but some employees said they would 
pull strike anyway. 

8:30 p.m. Called Frank Berka (state repre- 
sentative) at Lansing. Mayor talked to 
Berka at 8:38 and appraised him of facts. 
Berka said Governor was out of city but he 
would locate him right away. 

8:45 p.m. D. O. Thomas (General Motors 
plant manager) called for information. Said 
he had ordered foundry shut down. 

8:55 p.m. R. Palmer called and said all quiet 
at Zilwaukee (main power plant) and Holland 
Avenue sub-station. 

9:00 p.m. Called Chief Bender (fire chief) 
and instructed him to be ready. 

9:25 p.m. Bud Doerfner (General Motors 
plant manager) called for information; talked 
with mayor. 

9:35 p.m. Representative Berka called re- 

garding any new information. Said he had 

wired Governor in Detroit. 

:55 p.m. R. Palmer called and said tension 

had eased and that he believed no strike 
would be called in next 24 hours. 

10:00 p.m. Called Representative Berka and 
advised him of Palmer’s opinion. 


Wednesday 
3:20 a.m. Frank Wells called and said power 
was being pulled in Flint. 
3:25 am. Called Russell Palmer and he veri- 
fied fact. Said John L. Lewis had personally 
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:45 am. Called Representative 


755 A.M. 


:00 A.M. Called Representative 


745 AM. 


called someone in Flint and told them that 
power must not be turned off. Also said that 
agreement had been signed in Washington and 
that it was not satisfactory to Flint. 


:35 am. Called Frank Wells and asked him 


to inquire of leaders in Saginaw whether or 
not power would be off. He could not con- 
tact anyone locally. 


:40 am. Called Mayor McDonald and gave 


him the facts. Asked me to call Mr. Berka. 
Berka in 
Lansing and advised him of situation and 
left matter of state action in his hands. 

R. Palmer called; no more data 
other than previously given. 


:00 A. Called Mr. Eckert and advised him 


of situation. He will take care of D.P.W. 


:10 aM. Called police headquarters; talked 


to Sergeant White. He and Lieutenant Boss- 
man knew of proposed shut-off planned for 
7:30 AM. Were to call Chief and me at 
7:00 A.M. 


:13 A.M. Called Chief Genske (police chief) 


and informed him of situation and instructed 
him to take care of police radio and extra 
police officers. Gave instructions in case of 
massed labor demonstration. &. 


:30 am. Called by Frank Wells; said we’ve 


been cheated. Bay City and Flint both have 
power shut-offs and none here. 


:45 am. Called R. Palmer; said situation 


was tense but Saxton (CIO organizer) was 
at Zilwaukee trying to hold off strike. 
Berka at 
Lansing and told him power was not off; 
could not finish conversation as he was calling 
Governor in Pittsburgh. 


:10 AM. R. Palmer called and said all cir- 


cuits were off in Bay City; load at Zilwaukee 
had dropped from 120,000 k.w. to 20,000 k.w. 


:20 AM. Representative Berka called back 


and said he had talked to Governor and that 
he would fly back if necessary; that strike 
was unauthorized; that agreement had been 
signed in Washington. 


:30 aM. Called Frank Wells regarding Bay 


City. 


-45 am. Called office. 
:55 A.M. Brower of telephone company called 


regarding telephone company’s problems. 


:30 AM. Representative Berka called. Agreed 


to contact Governor again. Governor to at- 
tempt to get strike called off through Wash- 
ington. 

R. Palmer called. All factories 
working. Thinks power will remain on in 
Saginaw as conditions have calmed down. 


:50 A.M. Called Mayor McDonald; reported 


progress. 
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10:15 am. Mayor Harold Bradshaw of Flint 
called Mayor McDonald requesting informa- 
tion as to conditions in Saginaw. Said their 
congressman had contacted John L. Lewis and 
Governor Murphy; asked what action the 
city took in last power strike which was out- 
lined by Mayor McDonald. 

10:30 a.m. Councilman Wieneke called for in- 
formation on situation. 

10:45 am. Councilman Brydges called for in- 
formation on situation. Said he was going to 
close his foundry immediately. 

11:20 A. Palmer called and said he was ad- 
vising all plants to get off line in order to 
conserve electricity for domestic service. 

11:30 am. G. C. Graham of National Safety 
Council called from Flint. Said everything 
peaceful and quiet there. 

11:40 am. Black of Bay City called and out- 
lined situation there. Said strikers had 
ordered city to pull all its switches; city did 
not do so, so strikers took them over and 
pulled them. 

11:50 am. Chief Genske called and said Com- 
missioner Olander (state police) called to get 
report on situation. 

12:10 p.m. Representative Berka called and 
said Homer Martin advised him that strike 
was settled and power would be on again at 
noon. Power not yet off in.Saginaw. 

12:15 p.m. Called R. Palmer to notify him of 
information received from Berka. Palmer 
said load was dropping in Saginaw and he 
was notifying plants to shut down. 

12:20 p.m. Al Hudson (Detroit Free Press 
reporter) called. Above information re- 
ceived from Berka and Palmer confirmed. 

12:30 p.m. Left office to fill speaking engage- 

ment at Lions’ Club. Talked ten minutes on 
“Current Problems of City Government.” 

:14 p.m. LIGHTS OUT. 

:15 p.m. Left Lions’ Club meeting “in the 

dark.” 

:30 p.m. Mrs. Harvey of the Children’s 

Home called. No lights or power at institu- 
tion; 80 children, 10 infants under two weeks 
of age. 

:35 p.m. Berka called. Will report situation 

to Governor who is still in Pittsburgh. 

:38 p.m. Called Palmer about Children’s 

Home; Joe Mason is one to contact. 

:40 p.m. Put in call for Olander. 

:42 p.m. Olander called; will contact State 

Liquor Control Commission about closing al! 

licensees in county. 

:-45 p.m. Chief Genske called relative to re- 

lieving police of bridge duty. 

:47 p.m. Al Hudson called. 

:-48 p.m. Asked Saginaw Liquor Control 

Commission office to call Lansing for permis- 
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:00 p.m. Called Mayor Brad- 
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sion to close specially designated merchants, 
liquor stores, and beer gardens. 


:00 p.M. Mrs. Harvey called about electric- 


ity at Children’s Home, 
Called Chief Bender about Chil- 
dren’s Home. 

Berka called and said the Governor 
had been in contact with the 
committee in Flint and he had 
their assurance that power 
would be resumed in one hour 
(by 3:15 P.M.) 


shaw (Flint); could not reach 
him. 

Called Nelson (city 
manager, Bay City). His office 
advised that power had been 
on for long enough to allow 
boats to pass through bridges. 
Mayor Bradshaw of 
Flint called and talked with 
Mayor McDonald. He did not 
believe strike would be over 
right away. Said they would 
close beer places later in day. 


:40 p.m. Nelson (city manager, 


Bay City) called and asked our policy on 
beer places. He said they were closing im- 
mediately. 


:42 p.m. Chief Bender called and said Tom 


Mason (UAWA) promised to try to get lights 
on in Children’s Home if service was not 
resumed in two or three hours. 


45 p.m. R. Palmer called and said that 


Chester Miller (superintendent of schools) 
had asked if lights could be turned on for 
graduation exercises at auditorium tonight. 
Palmer referred Miller to Tom Mason at 
UAWA. 


:50 p.m. Liquor Control Commission called 


and said all liquor stores, specially designated 
merchants, and specially designated distribu- 
tors were ordered to close. 

:30 p.m. Called Berka; mayor advised him 
of present situation. 

-45 p.m. Representative Berka called and 
asked for information. Advised him that no 
lights were on. He said he would call Gov- 
ernor again. 

:15 p.m. City Manager Nelson of Bay City 
called. 

:25 p.m. R. Palmer called. 

:35 p.m. Grover Stine called. Message from 
Berka: Governor said, “lights by dark.” 

-45 p.m. Mayor Bradshaw of Flint called 
and stated that committee voted to turn lights 


wn 


wn 
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on 15 minutes ago. Flint turned on. 

Lewis in Flint. 

:46 P.M. Mayor called Picard (Democratic 

political leader); Picard playing golf. 

:48 p.m. City Manager Nelson of Bay City 

called; Governor’s office told Bay City that 

Flint vote was favorable. Committee must 
now vote in Saginaw and Bay 
City. 

6:15 pm. Mayor McDonald 
called Berka and told him noth- 
ing had been done. Told of 
promise of Tom Mason to 
furnish electricity at Children’s 
Home (at 2:00 p.m.) but noth- 
ing had been done. Berka said 
he’d call Governor and Homer 
Martin (president of UAWA). 

6:25 p.m. Berka called back and 
said that H. Martin had ad- 
vised him that lights were on in 
Saginaw. 

7:00 p.m. Mayor McDonald 
called Berka and advised him 
that the lights were still off re- 
gardless of what Homer Martin 
said. 

7:15 p.m. Mayor McDonald called Frank Pic- 
ard at home and told him of developments. 

7:30 p.m. Called City Manager Nelson of Bay 
City and he said they would not allow beer 
and liquor places to reopen during the night. 

8:15 p.m. Police department called and said 
some of the circuits were on. 

8:30 p.m. R. Palmer called and said that local 
committee would vote on acceptance of 
agreement later in evening and that all but 
three of the circuits were on. 

8:50 p.m. Went home to get dinner. 

9:10 p.m. Called Berka and told him what 
had taken place since last call. 

9:45 p.m. Police department called and asked 
for instructions on reopening beer places. 
Told them they would be advised later. 

11:00 p.m. Advised Police Captain McNicol! 
that beer places could reopen at 7:00 a.m. 

11:30 p.m. R. Palmer called and said the local 
employees voted 65 to 18 in favor of accept- 
ing the agreement. Could not assure us of 
power until after Zilwaukee employees vote. 
Then to bed. 


J. L. 


= 


Thursday 
1:30 am. R. Palmer called and said vote at 
Zilwaukee was favorable and that full power 
would be on in the morning. 
7:35 am. Called Berka and advised him of 
situation and thanked him for his efforts. 








Measurement Standards in City Administration 


IX. Measuring the Public Employment 
Situation and Personnel Agency’ 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON! 


The quality of recruits and rate of turnover are two 
significant indices of the public employment situation. 


HE departments thus far considered 

have been line agencies—departments 

whose function it is to provide services 
to the public. The personnel agency, on the 
other hand, is a staff agency concerned with 
the internal administration of the city gov- 
ernment itself and offering no services di- 
rectly to the public. Its value must ulti- 
mately be found in the increased efficiency 
it brings about in the line departments 
through improved personnel. Measurement 
of actual results is possible only after the 
efficiency of the line departments has been 
determined; and resort must be had to in- 
direct methods in the construction of a 
practical measuring device. 

To measure the work of the personnel 
agency itself, allowance would have to be 
made for the extent of its jurisdiction, the 
laws under which it performs its duties, and 
the activities of other agencies which have 
an effect upon personnel administration. It 
will be necessary first to measure the entire 
public employment situation, and then to 
relate that situation to the factors, including 
the personnel agency, responsible for it. 

The techniques that have been suggested 
for appraising the public employment situa- 
tion may be briefly outlined. First, the quality 
of personnel may be measured directly either 


* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this article, the writers are indebted to 
G. Lyle Belsley, A. E. Garey, Henry F. Hubbard, 
and Maxwell DeVoe, of the Civil Service Assem- 
bly; J. B. Probst of the St. Paul Civil Service 
Bureau ; and Leonard D. White, professor of pub- 
lic administration, University of Chicago. 

1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ridley is executive di- 
rector of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and 
research assistant in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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in terms of (1) their general ability (intelli- 
gence, skills, aptitudes), (2) their appro- 
priate educational and experiential qualifica- 
tions, or (3) their performance (service rat- 
ings and production records). An indirect 
measure of the quality of personnel is the 
prestige of the service. This may be meas- 
ured by sampling citizen opinion, or by the 
quality of candidates attracted to entrance 
examinations. A closely related index is 
that of morale. Some indication of the 
morale can be gained from a study of the 
rate of turnover of personnel. 

Second, in order to analyze personnel 
practices in more detail, the performance of 
personnel activities must be examined. The 
administration of personnel, no matter how 
it is organized or carried on in a particular 
situation, comprehends: (1) classification 
and compensation, (2) recruitment and 
placement, (3) service ratings and changes 
in status, (4) training of recruits and in- 
service training, and (5) employee welfare. 
Each of these activities has its own criteria 
of excellence. 


THE QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Even crude devices will often give an ex- 
cellent general indication of changes in the 
quality of personnel over a period of years. 
The employees’ age distribution can be 
noted. Their educational qualifications can 
be measured roughly in terms of “number 
of years of schooling.” Perhaps the most 
useful criterion is the ranking of various 
classes of personnel on general intelligence 
tests. Both the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability and the Army Alpha tests 
are widely used and will permit comparison 
not only over a period of years, but also with 
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large groups outside the service to whom 
these tests have been applied. 

If average scores on such tests as these are 
to be meaningful, they should be computed 
separately for each important class of per- 
sonnel. It stands to reason that the clerical 
group cannot be expected to attain the same 
level of intellect or education as the higher 
administrative service. In fact, such a con- 
dition would probably not be desirable. That 
is, there is an optimum range of intelligence 
for each class of service and an average 
greatly exceeding that range might be the 
source of quite as much difficulty as a low 
average. A sensitive index of trends in the 
service is obtained by using some of the 
above devices to measure the quality of re- 
cruits and to compare that with the service 
as a whole. 

The criteria mentioned above test the “ca- 
pacity” of the personnel but not the actual 
quality of their work. In order to measure 
the latter, service rating techniques may be 
applicable. Such techniques are at present 
in a highly experimental state, and are not 
easily adaptable to the purpose at hand. For 
they are intended to rate the individual em- 
ployee and to compare him with his fellow 
employees, whereas the present problem re- 
quires that they be used to compare from 
year to year the quality of the personnel as a 
whole. 

Measurements of production are much 
more objective, but are available only for 
the lower grades of the service. They hardly 
permit the construction of a comprehensive 
index that will grade the personnel ds a 
whole, but are very useful in measuring cler- 
ical work or certain types of labor. 


PRESTIGE OF THE SERVICE 


The quality of personnel is further evi- 
denced in the attitude of citizens toward the 
service, the attitude of prospective candi- 
dates toward the service, and the attitude of 
the personnel toward their work. 

The possibility of measuring the prestige 
value of public employment was investigated 





_* Leonard D. White, The Prestige Value of 
Public Employment in Chicago (University of 
Chicago Press, 1929). 
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by Dr. Leonard D. White in 1928.° His 
method in general was to compare the atti- 
tudes of people toward positions in the pub- 
lic service with their attitudes toward com- 
parable positions in private concerns. 
Whether the device can be used to compare 
prestige from one period to another is not 
certain. In any case, the work involved in 
collecting the data would make impossible 
anything more than very infrequent surveys. 

Where civil service examinations are more 
or less comparable from year to year, a meas- 
ure of the quality of candidates attracted to 
these exams can be obtained. Here, again, 
general intelligence tests, if employed, will 
afford a useful general index. Many factors 
other than the prestige of the service affect 
its attractiveness, and the interpretation of 
this index will be considered later in its re- 
lation to recruiting and employment policies. 

As far as is known, no systematic attempts 
have been made to determine morale quan- 
titatively. If there is a regular system for 
handling employees’ suggestions and griev- 
ances, the volume of these might be taken 
as a rough indication of the state of morale. 
The rate of turnover of personnel, that is 
the ratio of separations per year to total 
number of employees, can be considered 
symptomatic. 


CLASSIFICATION AND COMPENSATION 


When the possibilities of these general in- 
dices are exhausted, it is necessary to take 
up specific personnel activities in more de- 
tail. Again, these activities will be discussed 
without reference to the particular organiza- 
tional units that are responsible for their ad- 
ministration. 

Fundamental to a system of personnel ad- 
ministration is the plan of classification and 
compensation. In classification, two distinct 
operations must be distinguished: jurisdic- 
tional classification, and duties classification. 
The former determines which employees are 
included and which excluded from duties 
classification, and which positions are to be 
competitive and which non-competitive. A 
measurement, then, of the comprehensive- 
ness of the personnel plan will be the per- 
centage of employees in the exempt class, the 
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percentage in the non-competitive class, and 
the percentage in the competitive class. 

The next step is to measure the quality of 
the duties classification. A number of char- 
acteristics, not all of them measurable quan- 
titatively, may be mentioned: the number 
of classes, descriptiveness of class titles, 
adequacy of class specifications, the internal 
consistency of the classification, the adapta- 
tion of the classification scheme to the edu- 
cational system, and the number of purposes 
for which the classification scheme is used. 

Finally, the accuracy with which the 
classification plan has been applied in al- 
locating positions to their classes must be 
determined. This is a matter of judgment 
and experience and can be tested only by 
rechecking. The appeals from allocations 
will indicate employee attitudes toward its 
equity. 

The question of compensation illustrates 
excellently the fact that if municipal gov- 
ernment is to be judged in terms of “effi- 
ciency,” the term “efficiency” must be more 
broadly construed than it usually is in pri- 
vate industry. For the government is not a 
profit-making organization. Its objectives 
include not only the service which it pro- 
vides the public, but the welfare of its 
employees as well. In determining the effi- 
ciency oi methods of personnel administra- 
tion not only the results in terms of 
governmental services but also the effect 
upon employee welfare must be taken into 
consideration. 

Broad questions of policy, then, are in- 
volved in devising the plan of compensation. 
The factors that may be taken into con- 
sideration include the “market rate” of la- 
bor, the difficulty or value of the work per- 
formed, responsibility or hazards involved 
in the occupation, the cost and standards of 
living of those following the occupation, and 
many others. The policy will depend upon 
which of these factors is considered and 
what weights are given to them.® 


3Fred Telford, “Evaluating the Worth of 
Work,” Pusiic MANAGEMENT, XV, 131-33 (May, 
1933) and an anonymous city manager’s comment, 
“Measuring the Worth of Personal Services,” 


PusBLic MANAGEMENT, XV, 175-76 (June, 1933). 
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What information is necessary or useful 
in deciding such questions of policy or in ex- 
ecuting policies which have been determined? 
First of all, the salary scale of the municipal 
service must be known. Second, the salaries 
paid for comparable positions in private em- 
ployment should be known. If cost of living 
is to be taken into consideration an index 
must be used to indicate the variations in 
this cost.t Information as to the prestige 
value of certain positions might be relevant. 
It must be kept in mind that not only the 
level of salaries is important, but also the 
consistency of the compensation plan, and 
its correspondence with the duties classifica- 
tion. 

This whole question of compensation has 
been explored but slightly, and the above 
comments afford only hints as to what fur- 
ther investigation might well be undertaken. 


RECRUITMENT 


The primary measure of the effectiveness 
with which recruitment is accomplished will 
be, of course, the quality of personnel 
brought into the service. Methods of meas- 
uring this factor have already been discussed. 
Another general index of some interest is the 
percentage of non-resident appointments. 
Further insight can be gained by considering 
the way in which the personnel agency se- 
cures recruits. First, qualified candidates 
must be found. Second, they must be ex- 
amined. Third, those accepted must be cer- 
tified to vacancies, and a selection made of 
those certified. Fourth, recruits must be 
tested by a probationary period. 

(1) The success in securing candidates for 
the lower grades of the service is indicated 
by the average number of candidates per ex- 
amination and their quality as indicated by 
examination grades. The number of can- 
didates, of course, must be interpreted in the 
light of the condition of the labor market. 

(2) The examination process can be meas- 
ured in part by the reliability and validity 
of the tests used. The extent to which 
standardized tests are used and the amount 


_ 4J. B. Probst, “The St. Paul Plan of Adjust- 
ing Salaries to Cost of Living,” Pusiic Ma) 
AGEMENT, XV, 163-66 (June, 1933). 
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of statistical analysis undertaken are rele- 
vant. Lack of correlation between examina- 
tion grades and subsequent efficiency rat- 
ings may disclose weaknesses in the testing 
process. 

(3) The object of certification procedure 
is to fill positions with those applicants who 
proved most satisfactory in examination. In 
addition the percentage of total employee- 
days filled by temporary appointment should 
be computed. A low percentage is consid- 
ered desirable. The frequency with which 
eligible lists are renewed is a clue to their 
usefulness. This will be further indicated 
by the percentage of appointments that are 
refused. 

(4) A possible measure of the usefulness 
of the probation period is the percentage of 
probationers discharged, though the number 
will usually be too small to afford a reliable 
index. The frequency and adequacy of re- 
ports on probationers and the extent and 
appropriateness of training programs will 
serve as a further check on practices. 


SERVICE RATINGS AND CHANGES IN STATUS 


A third important aspect of personnel ad- 
ministration is concerned with methods of 
measuring the value of employees, especially 
for the purpose of selecting men for pro- 
motion. Mention has already been made of 
the service rating itself. No method has 
been worked out for judging the effectiveness 
of the scale in guiding promotion policy. It 
would perhaps be possible to study object- 
ively the subsequent records of those pro- 
moted, and discover whether any essential 
qualities were omitted or given insufficient 
weight in the rating scale. 

As to promotion policies in general, a 
primary criterion is the percentage of ap- 
pointments to higher positions filled by pro- 
motion. A high percentage can be regarded 
as desirable, however, only if suitable can- 
didates are to be found in the lower ranks of 
the service. Examinations are widely used 
in promotions. The percentage of vacancies 
at the lower levels of the service filled by 
promotion examinations is an indication of 
adherence to merit principles. Important 
in this connection is the ratio of number 


of waivers to number of promotions. 

A check on the utility of promotion pro- 
cedures is the correlation of promotional 
exam ratings with subsequent service ratings. 
This index will become more useful as serv- 
ice ratings are improved. 

Policies with regard to transfer may be 
measured by- ratio of transfers (inter- and 
intra-departmental) to total number of per- 
sons in the service. Reinstatements should 
be classified by cause of separation. 

The primary measure of separations has 
already been mentioned: the rate of turn- 
over of personnel. This is one of the most 
useful indices for gauging the entire person- 
nel situation especially with regard to em- 
ployee morale. Separations should be classi- 
fied as voluntary or involuntary, and then 
further classified by cause. Defects in the 
classification plan, compensation plan, and 
system of promotions will all be revealed by 
a study of rates of turnover of particular 
classes of employees. 


TRAINING 


Training work is highly intangible and 
difficult of measurement. The recruit train- 
ing program may be measured roughly by 
days of training per recruit. This index 
should be compiled separately for each class 
of service. Certain qualitative criteria can 
be suggested: relation of program to train- 
ing needs, adequacy of curriculum, compe- 
tence of instructors, adequacy of facilities, 
and suitability of hours. Similar criteria 
can be used in evaluating the in-service train- 
ing program. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE 


A comprehensive personnel program is 
concerned with the welfare of employees: 
their safety, health, recreation, and the 
amenity of working conditions. Compre- 
hensive services may be provided: medical 
care, recreation programs, credit unions, re- 
tirement plan. A measure, then, of the ade- 
quacy of the personnel program must take 
into consideration the extent to which serv- 
ices such as these are available to employees. 

To a certain extent, the quality of these 
services can be measured, too: the acci- 
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dent rate for employees, the number of days 
lost by sickness, the volume of loans of the 
credit union will be indications of the ex- 
tent to which these services affect the lives 
of employees. 


EFFICIENCY OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The units suggested above will provide the 
basis for an appraisal of the public personnel 
situation. This is a very different thing 
from the efficiency of personnel agencies, for 
the latter may not have within their jurisdic- 
tion all the activities described. Further, 
their work may be limited by the laws under 
which they operate or the funds available.® 

For this reason, most attempts to evaluate 
the personnel agency have been confined to 
an analysis of the provisions of the civil 
service law, and to the comprehensiveness of 
the personnel program.® 

Effective control of personnel activities 
would seem to involve both methods of anal- 
ysis: first an evaluation of the public em- 
ployment situation and then an analysis of 


5 See the discussion of this point in the reports 
of the Roundtables on the Personnel Problem at 
the National Conferences on the Science of Pol- 
itics. American Political Science Review, 18:125- 
33; 19:135-43; 20:134-36 (February, 1924, 1925, 
and 1926). ° 

6 The only study of this kind that has been 
published is the report of the Second Conference 
on the Science of Politics, mentioned above. 
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the effectiveness of specific methods of per- 
sonnel administration. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The public personnel situation can be 
measured, then, in terms of the quality of 
personnel, the prestige of the service, and 
performance of specific personnel work. 

The most useful indices for casting light 
upon the general situation are: (1) the qual- 
ity of recruits as indicated by their qualifica- 
tions and by examinations, and (2) the rate 
of turnover of personnel. Service ratings 
will be of increasing value in the analysis as 
they become more objective. 

Particular personnel practices must be an- 
alyzed with reference to their effect upon 
the morale and quality of the service. A 
fertile field for statistical research would be 
a study of the relationship of performance 
units — level of compensation, recruitment 
procedure, etc.— with the achievement of 
the objectives of personnel administration. 

It is only after the personnel situation has 
been analyzed that an evaluation of the per- 
sonnel agency can be made to determine its 
efficiency. Perhaps the most practical means 
of appraising the latter are standards of 
good practice. When these are derived from 
actual experience and checked against the 
evidence provided by the analysis of the em- 
ployment situation, they are of great value 
in improving personnel administration. 


Preparation and Revision of Building Codes* 


By GEORGE N. THOMPSON! 
Chief, Building Codes Section, 
National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce 


N something over one hundred munici- 
I palities every year a determination is 
reached to prepare or revise a_ local 
building code. Usually the work is en- 


* Publication approved by the Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Thompson, who entered 
the National Bureau of Standards in 1924, became 


trusted to a committee which sets about its 
work with a desire to do a creditable job 
but often without a very clear idea of how 
to proceed. This article is written with the 


chief of the Building Codes Section in 1926 and 
served as secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce Building Code Committee until its dissolu 
tion. He is vice-chairman, Building Code Correlat 
ing Committee, American Standards Association 
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object of assisting such committees to get 
started with the least trouble and with the 
maximum prospect of ultimate success. 

A good beginning will have been made if 
the committee has been chosen from those 
elements of the community that can make a 
real contribution because of training and ex- 
perience. An architect, an engineer, the 
building official, the chief of the fire depart- 
ment, and a builder make a good nucleus, 
with perhaps a few more added for their 
special knowledge or because they represent 
a group that is directly affected. 

It will do no harm to devote a large part 
of the first meeting to discussing just what 
a building code is and what is hoped to be 
accomplished through the preparation of 
new requirements. Details can be taken up 
later after the general objective is estab- 
lished and basic principles agreed upon. 

In particular, consideration should be 
given to the present characteristics of the 
city and to the probabilities of its growth, 
for these have a bearing on the decisions to 
be made, especially in the matter of estab- 
lishing fire limits. 

The physical layout of the city, the nature 
and location of its industries, the prevailing 
heights of buildings and their type of con- 
struction, the likelihood of severe wind and 
snow loads, the efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment and adequacy of the water supply sys- 
tem are all matters deserving of attention. 

The building code customarily deals with 
such subjects as the construction, alteration 
and repair of buildings or structures, their 
removal or demolition, their use and occu- 
pancy, their location and maintenance, and, 
to a varying extent depending on local cus- 
tom or policy, their electrical wiring, ele- 
vators, and plumbing. There may be other 
local regulations affecting building construc- 
tion and often administered by the same 
official, such as a zoning ordinance and a 
housing code. The preparation of the build- 
ing code should be undertaken with sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the problem of a 
prospective builder who wants to obey the 
law but is confronted by a multiplicity of 
overlapping regulations. Anything that can 
be done to make it easier for him to have 


a clear understanding of the net effect of 
what is demanded is worth while. 
The underlying legal basis for all these 


regulations is the police power. Briefly, 
this is the power of the state to control the 
acts of the ignorant, the careless, and the 
unscrupulous so that the safety, health, and 
welfare of its citizens may not be en- 
dangered. 

The problem before the committee is to 
draw up a set of regulations providing rea- 
sonable assurance that buildings erected in 
the future will be safe and healthful. In 
other words, its decisions will set the pattern 
for development in a structural way for 
probably at least the next ten years. At 
the same time, future city growth may be 
encouraged or retarded, depending upon 
whether the requirements decided upon call 
for moderate or high construction costs. 
Full appreciation of these facts lifts the un- 
dertaking out of the class of a routine affair 
and gives it the rightful atmosphere of an 
important bit of civic planning for the 
future. 


WHat THE CopE Does 


Note that the police power resides in the 
state. It is well to look up just whence is 
derived the city’s authority to establish a 
building code and how far the exercise of 
this power extends. Sometimes there is a 
general state law which empowers municipal- 
ities to draw up such codes. Sometimes the 
authority comes through the city charter 
which has been granted by the state. The 
city attorney can be helpful in this connec- 
tion. 

It is important to avoid certain miscon- 
ceptions about what a building code can do. 
Though it can make a contribution toward 
elevating building practices in the commun- 
ity, it cannot be expected to accomplish this 
alone. There are many matters not covered 
by building regulations that need attention. 
These can best be dealt with through the 
policies of lending agencies and through pub- 
lic education. As an exercise of the police 
power, however, the code has an important 
place, not only in its more obvious applica- 
tion to safety and health but also in rela- 
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tion to broadening concepts of public welfare. 

Similarly, improved code requirements can 
make a contribution toward lowered costs of 
construction, but these costs are made up 
of so many different elements, including 
building material prices and wage rates, that 
it is possible to exaggerate the effect of the 
code requirements. 

Several courses of action are open to the 
committee in preparing requirements. It 
can resort to copying the code of some near- 
by city; it can utilize some one of the model 
codes in existence; or it can build its own 
code from the ground up, making use of 
available technical material and adjusting it 
to local needs. 

Copying another code is probably the 
easiest way to proceed; but, like many easy 
solutions, it may not bring the desired re- 
sults. Many codes are themselves copies of 
other codes, in which the usages and mis- 
takes of the past have been perpetuated. 
They may not take advantage of the rich 
accumulation of scientific knowledge that is 
available for those who care to use it. They 
may be written to cover conditions that do 
not exist generally. All in all, it is wise to 
look upon the device of copying with cau- 
tion. 


Use or ACCEPTED STANDARDS 


Utilizing recommended regulations that 
are the product of intensive research and 
composite judgment has obvious advantages. 
Such recommendations have been evolved 
after a period of consideration by many 
minds and are apt to reflect a broader at- 
titude than is to be found in any single 
code. Prominent among available recom- 
mendations are those of the Department of 
Commerce Building Code Committee, the 
National Fire Protection Association, the 
Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference, 
and the New England Building Officials Con- 
ference. These recommendations do not 
agree in all respects, which presents a prob- 
lem of evaluation and selection by the local 
committee. As times goes on it may be ex- 
pected that closer agreement will develop 
from the efforts of the Building Code Cor- 
relating Committee of the American Stand- 
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ards Association which, in co-operation with 
the National Bureau of Standards, is seek- 
ing to produce basic requirements that will 
be generally acceptable. In the meantime, 
utilization of some one of the sets of model 
recommendations is perhaps the best pro- 
cedure for smaller municipalities that lack 
facilities for producing a code locally. 

Probably the most satisfactory procedure, 
where it is feasible, is for the committee to 
build its own code from the ground up, 
utilizing the best material that can be as- 
sembled and endeavoring to align itself with 
those principles that seem to be common to 
the various model codes. Such a process re- 
quires time and patience. If the need for 
expert advice is felt, advantage can be taken 
of the services of consultants who specialize 
in this field. Such services have helped 
committees to avoid pitfalls on many occa- 
sions. The competent consultant is able to 
provide expert craftsmanship in the word- 
ing of provisions, a viewpoint unaffected by 
local prejudices and rivalries, and a special- 
ized knowledge that enables him to distin- 
guish between workable and unworkable re- 
quirements. His experience in other cities 
makes it possible for him to anticipate many 
of the questions that will inevitably arise 
and to be ready with a reasonable solution 
that conserves time and energy in the code- 
making process. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CODE 


With the legal background for the code 
well in mind, it will be necessary to sketch 
an outline of the topics to be covered. 
Here is where a decision must be made as a 
matter of general policy whether the code is 
to follow one or the other of two main 
methods of arrangement. Shall the code be, 
in effect, a collection of separate codes for 
different occupancies, such as office build- 
ings, factories, theaters and homes, with 
some additional chapters containing material 
applying to all, or shall it be in the form of 
requirements arranged according to main 
features, such as fire protection, exits, lights 
and ventilation, and’ so on, with require- 
ments for specific occupancies appearing 
where necessary as part of the general re- 
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quirements? Opinions differ on this, some 
codes following the one method and some the 
other. The Building Code Correlating Com- 
mittee of the American Standards Associa- 
tion, already mentioned, has selected the 
second method. In this it is following in the 
footsteps of the Department of Commerce 
Building Code Committee, which devoted a 
great deal of study to the question. The 
arrangement of main items (chapter head- 
ings) under this method is as follows: 

1. Administration 

2. Definitions (including classifications) 

3. General building restrictions 

4. Special occupancy requirements 

5. Light and ventilation 

6. Means of egress 

7. Loads 
8. Construction requirements 
9. Fire protection and fire resistance 

10. Chimneys and heating appliances 

11. Fire-extinguishing equipment 

12. Precautions during building operations 
13. Signs and billboards 

14. Electrical 

15. Elevators 

16. Plumbing 

It may be observed that the theoretical 
advantages of one form of arrangement over 
another become less pronounced if a com- 
plete alphabetical index is supplied. Pro- 
vision for such an index should be made and 
will go far toward efficiency in use of the 
code. 

Selection of the main order of arrange- 
ment establishes the specific subjects that 
the committee is to cover. The next step is 
to assemble available information on each 
subject, study it, and adjust it to local con- 
ditions if necessary. 

While the earlier building codes were rel- 
atively simple, the typical code of today 
comprises many topics. The coming of 
structural steel, of reinforced concrete, of 
elevators, and of many other developments 
of the past three-quarters of a century has 
complicated the problem of building regu- 
lation and has made it correspondingly more 
difficult for present-day committees to draw 
up suitable requirements. Fortunately, how- 
ever, these changes have been accompanied 
by other developments that have helped to 
simplify the problem. Testing of building 
materials has proceeded until a mass of in- 
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formation has accumulated that has made it 
possible for professional and scientific so- 
cieties to state with confidence what can 
safely be done with these materials. There 
is a great deal of information at hand for 
the use of a local building code committee. 
The difficulty is to sort it out and evaluate 
it for the particular purpose in hand. 

A useful list of source material is avail- 
able from the American Standards Associa- 
tion, 29 West 39 Street, New York. This 
gives the titles of publications issued by the 
organizations already mentioned, as well as 
by others, together with information on how 
they may be obtained. 

Reducing this material to simple, usable 
form requires skill and patience. Brevity is 
a highly desirable quality in building codes, 
which show in some cases a regrettable tend- 
ency to expand into long specifications 
rather than to confine themselves to basic 
principles. Two aids to brevity are the so- 
called “performance basis” and reference to 
generally accepted standards. 

Simply stated, the “performance basis” 
sets forth the conditions which must be met 
by a building member and then provides 
that any method of construction which 
demonstrates its ability to meet these con- 
ditions under standard test may be employed. 
Although specific building materials are often 
cited, this is not done with the intent of con- 
fining the designer to their use as was true 
in some older codes, but merely to furnish 
examples of familiar materials that will an- 
swer the purpose. The effect of this method 
is to open up a wide range of selection for 
designers. It is a principle that may well 
be observed throughout the code wherever 
it can be applied. 


Apopt STANDARDS BY REFERENCE 


There are many standards of good con- 
struction already drawn up by professional, 
scientific, and other bodies which the local 
committee could not hope to improve upon 
and which, if copied in full into the code 
would increase the bulk of the document to 
an undesirable extent. How shall these 
standards be utilized without running the 
risk of court rulings that the requirements 
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of the code have been turned over without 
legal authority to some outside standardiza- 
tion body? The answer to this question 
varies with different jurisdictions. A few 
states definitely authorize municipalities to 
adopt standards by reference, coupling this 
with suitable provisions for publicity and for 
keeping copies of the standards on file. A 
more general method is to identify the stand- 
ard by name of its sponsor, by number, and 
by date so that there will be no uncertainty 
about it. Some codes try to take care of 
future changes by saying that the standard 
as amended from time to time shall apply, 
but this may be overruled as a delegation of 
legislative authority. To keep the wording 
within legal bounds, it is well first to give 
the building official power to issue regula- 
tions concerning acceptable materials and 
methods of construction and then say that 
in the absence of such rulings the standards 
given shall apply. 


ADMINISTERING THE CoDE 


The matter of regulations by the building 
official is itself a vexing one, with one school 
of opinion holding that to grant any discre- 
tion to the official is to introduce an element 
of uncertainty and to create a dangerous 
situation where favors may be granted or 
withdrawn at will. It holds that there 
should be no deviation from the written 
word. The other school of thought holds 
that rulings are inevitable as a practical 
matter and that coming from a competent 
official they provide a necessary element of 
flexibility in the administrative scheme. The 
best opinion is that when such rulings merely 
carry out the intent of the written code they 
are a desirable feature, but that when they 
seek, in effect, to establish new legislation 
they go beyond legal limits. 

In most codes, provision is made for a 
board of appeals to which decisions of the 
building official may be taken by an ag- 
grieved party. Sometimes this body is 
charged with recommending changes in the 
code to the city council and sometimes, 
especially in the smaller cities, this is left 
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to the building official. A definite duty in 
this respect should be imposed in the code 
so that the council may be advised from 
time to time of necessary changes. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to keeping 
up to date citations to standards, such for 
example as the standards for quality of ma- 
terials issued by the American Society for 
Testing Materials and other bodies. The 
pages of many codes are strewn with dead 
standards which no longer have any mean- 
ing. If the code requirements for them were 
actually enforced building would be seriously 
hampered. 

The matter of efficient enforcement of the 
code deserves close attention. There should 
be no yielding to the naive belief that the 
writing of a good code is all that is neces- 
sary. The building official should be re- 
quired tc have adequate experience in a 
field fitting him for his duties, and if civil 
service protection can be extended to him 
so much the better. 

A growing tendency in modern codes is 
to provide an appendix where supplementary 
information is provided that does not form 
a part of the actual requirements but helps 
to create a clear understanding of them. 
Through the use of this device, explanations 
and illustrations can be given that are help- 
ful to both the building designer and the 
building official. The chances of the code’s 
being intelligently observed and enforced 
are increased by the inclusion of such an 
appendix. 

The local building code committee will 
find, during its discussions and the public 
hearings that should form a part of its pro- 
gram, that complete unanimity of opinion 
is too much to expect. There will always be 
elements of the community that will demand 
extremes of leniency or severity and will be 
dissatisfied if anything less is required. How- 
ever, by utilizing the suggestions that have 
been given, the committee will retain the 
satisfaction of having based its conclusions 
on generally acceptable material. It will 
also have contributed toward the very de- 
sirable goal of greater uniformity among 
local building codes throughout the country. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of gencral interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Elimination of Slot Machines and 


Other Gambling Devices 


What are the chief difficulties in eliminating 
slot machines and other gambling devices? 
What methods have proved most success- 
ful? 


HE slot machine, sometimes known as 
the “iron burglar,” is now outlawed in 
every state in the union except Nevada. The 
Florida legislature on May 22 enacted a law 
throwing out more than 12,000 slot machines 
which have been operating in taat state since 
1935. The new law provides heavy fines 
and/or imprisonment for possessing or oper- 
ating machines. But in spite of state and 
local laws to the contrary, slot machines con- 
tinue to operate in many cities, mainly be- 
cause public opposition is not strong enough 
to keep them out or because of the difficulty 
of securing a conviction in the courts on the 
ground that the machines are gambling de- 
vices. The actual payment of money or mer- 
chandise must be proved in order to secure 
a conviction. Moreover, the manufacture of 
slot machines is not illegal. They are 
equipped with a cotter pin when they leave 
the factory and are not gambling devices 
until this pin is removed. Despite large 
claims as to percentage of pay-off, police and 
other enforcement officials have repeatedly 
estimated that the player gets back only 
about one-fourth of the money he feeds into 
the coin apertures. The machine operators, 
on the other hand, claim they pay off some- 
thing like 75 to 80 per cent. The machines 
may be set to pay off any percentage desired. 
The category “mechanical amusement de- 
vices” includes pin ball games, claw, digger, 
and crane machines, bagatelle, pigeonhole, 
football, baseball, marble games, and other 
coin-controlled devices purporting to be oper- 
ated for amusement purposes. On the whole 
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the courts have been inclined to hold that 
such machines are gambling devices if the 
element of skill is absent or negligible or if 
any prize, article of value, or anything re- 
deemable for merchandise is awarded for any 
operation of the machine. Exceptions to this 
general rule are found in Tennessee where it 
is impossible to prosecute unless the machine 
itself actually delivers a prize or unless spe- 
cific evidence of the subsequent pay-off may 
be adduced. The courts in these areas dis- 
regard the fact that usually a clear under- 
standing exists between the storekeeper or 
operator and the public that a pay-off will 
be made for certain high scores or combina- 
tions. Pin ball games, whose operation de- 
pends to some extent on skill and which offer 
no prizes or awards except additional chances 
to play the machine, generally have been 
known to be legal and can be licensed. But 
when a pin ball, bagatelle, or other game of 
skill or chance has been officially determined 
to be a gambling device, it is outlawed in 
virtually every state except the jurisdictions 
that legalize all or some forms of gambling. 
Appellate courts in New York have rendered 
sweeping decisions bringing even the ma- 
chines of the claw and digger or crane variety 
within the meaning of the gambling statute 
and several Ohio cases have been decided in 
the same fashion. In Virginia the attorney 
general has held that any machine that de- 
livers a greater quantity of merchandise on 
one play than it does on another is a gam- 
bling device operated in violation of the law 
and should not be licensed. 

Slot machines being generally illegal raise 
no complicated legal questions and can be 
eliminated by enforcement of even the loosest 
type of anti-gambling regulations. But the 
trouble here is the fact that the installation 
and use of these machines is often tied up 
with the activities of criminals, racketeers, 
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and large scale gamblers. In many places 
merchants are opposed to elimination of the 
machines because of the money received as 
their share of the “take.” A city cannot 
obtain any revenues because it cannot license 
the operation of machines that are illegal. 
The successful suppression of slot machine 
gambling would seem to be dependent upon 
three factors: (1) the constant and vigilant 
surveillance of the police, (2) the prompt 
conviction of violations of the law by the 
courts, and (3) the constant cooperation of 
the public in reporting violations to the police 
and in demanding strict enforcement of the 
laws. A city may be able to exercise effective 
control by canceling licenses for pool halls 
and other places where machines are oper- 
ated. Perhaps one of the most effective 
methods of combating the slot machine 
racket has been the voluntary law enforce- 
ment activities initiated by young people. In 
at least three cities in different population 
groups, Wichita, Kansas, Joplin, Missouri, 
and Riverside, Illinois, it is reported that 
gambling by slot machines has been prac- 
tically cleaned out. In Wichita eight high 
school youngsters volunteered to serve as 
cadet police and were supplied with nickels, 
dimes, and quarters and sent out to play 
jackpot and punch board machines until 
they won, thus securing evidence of the pay- 
off that must be proved in court in order to 
obtain a conviction. Gambling devices are 
barred by Missouri state laws, but in Joplin 
slot machines were found in bars, corner 
drug stores, groceries, barber shops, and even 
beauty parlors. The young peoples’ church 
groups drew up a petition demanding their 
elimination within three days and some high 
school students circulated petitions among 
fellow students. Public opinion supported 
the campaign and the slot machines dis- 
appeared. In Riverside, Illinois, a slot ma- 
chine was installed in a mathematics class- 
room for clinical study and a total of $16.25 
was slotted experimentally and only $9.60, 
59 per cent, was returned in winnings. Seven 
high school boys started a city-wide experi- 
ment playing slots and punch boards and 
proved that slot machines took an average 
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of 75 per cent of all money played and that 
punch boards took 89 per cent. 

For further information on the subject 
see: (1) The Regulation of Slot Machines, 
League of Virginia Municipalities, Travelers 
Building, Richmond. 1934. Lipp. 10 cents. 
(2) Municipal Regulation of Games of Skill 
in Oregon, Bureau of Municipal Research 
and Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
1936. Spp. 25 cents. 





Investment of Sinking Funds 


In what type of securities should money in 
the sinking fund be invested? 


” most states municipalities are restricted 

to investment of sinking funds in federal, 
state, and municipal bonds. In any event 
this classification should be adhered to, to 
the exclusion of real estate mortgages, rail- 
road, and other private corporate obligations 
—types of investment which have brought 
difficulty to more than a few municipal sink- 
ing funds in the past. Investment of sink- 
ing funds by a municipality in its own 
securities is to be strongly commended, pro- 
vided the practice is not misused. It avoids 
the complications of selecting and checking 
the bonds of other municipalities and affords 
a dependable market for a city’s borrowings 
which is particularly useful when the general 
market is uncertain. It also simplifies sink- 
ing fund administration and lowers its cost. 
The charge is sometimes made that to invest 
in a city’s own bonds merely results in a 
collection of I. O. U.’s. The fact remains, 
however, that when a city buys its own new 
bonds it does not increase its net debt any 
more than if it sold them to the public, and 
when it buys in its outstanding bonds it 
decreases its net debt just as much as if it 
invested in other bonds. The only really 
valid objection to a municipality’s invest- 
ment in its own securities arises only when 
the sinking fund is used as a dumping 
ground for excessive amounts of tax notes 
issued to offset lax administration, or when 
it is used as a medium for distributing 
securities to some favored investment bank- 
ing firm without provision for competitive 
bids. 
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News of the Month 


In-Service Training for City 
Employees Aided by Federal Funds 


O* August 9 the President signed a bill 
which appropriates $14,000,000 to 
carry out the purposes of the George-Deen 
Act passed in 1936. One of these purposes 
is the further development of trade .and 
industrial education, “including public serv- 
ice occupations.” This clause found its way 
into the George-Deen Act because of the 
widespread interest in and need for better 
training for public employees, and because 
many present programs are handicapped by 
inadequate financing. 

George-Deen funds are available to the 
states and cities on a matching basis. The 
money will be expended in each state under 
the supervision of the state board for voca- 
tional education, which works in conjunction 
with the United States Office of Education. 
The matching provision means that the fed- 
eral government will take no initiative in 
improving or developing training programs. 
All of the initiative must come from the 
states, counties, and cities. 

Thus for the first time sufficient public 
funds are available so that training can be 
put on a sound and satisfactory basis. Every 
mayor or city manager should therefore 
examine without delay the need for in- 
service training for the employees of his 
municipality. He should determine the ex- 
tent of each employee’s training, determine 
the successes and failures of the present 
training program, and prepare a new train- 
ing plan. The plans themselves will vary 
markedly with the size of the city. Large 
cities have enough employees and enough 
good instructors to justify operating training 
programs for themselves alone. Smaller cities 
usually get best results by co-operating with 
each other on a regional or state-wide basis, 
usually through the state league of munici- 
palities. 

When a training survey has been com- 
pleted and a plan made, the state league of 
municipalities and the state director of voca- 
tional education should be contacted. Advice 
and assistance can be secured from both. 
The state director of vocational education 
can explain in detail the procedures for 
utilizing George-Deen funds, and the secre- 


tary of the state league of municipalities can 
often provide real help in organizing and 
operating a training program. 

The application of the George-Deen Act 
to public service training will be explained 
in detail in Training for the Public Service 
which will be published shortly by the 
United States Office of Education. Every 
public official interested in training should 
secure a copy of this bulletin—-ARNoLD 
Mites, assistant director, American Mu- 
nicipal Association. 


City Managers to Hold Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Conference at New Orleans 


ws administrative problems of cities 
will be discussed at the twenty-fourth 
annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association which will be held in 
New Orleans on October 18 to 21. Some of 
the topics at the population group sessions 
are: handling the personnel problem in 
small cities, future trend of federal aid to 
cities, maintaining city streets used as 
through routes, the part the city should play 
in industrial expansion, recent trends in 
methods of collection and disposal of refuse 
and garbage, responsibility of cities to pro- 
vide off-street parking facilities, the role of 
the city in handling strikes, responsibility of 
the city in providing low-rent housing. 

The major sessions of the conference will 
have to do with municipal finance, person- 
nel administration, utility management, the 
role of citizen groups in support of good 
government, and how city managers can 
best keep up with the times. At the finance 
session the chief topics will be: reducing 
fixed charges in city budgets; extent to 
which a city should make service charges 
for garbage collection, sewage disposal, etc.; 
financing public works in the future; sources 
of revenue to offset tax limits and home- 
stead exemptions; financing the relief bur- 
den; and reports which should be submitted 
to the manager by the chief finance officer. 

At the personnel session there will be a 
discussion of such problems as pension sys- 
tems for municipal employees, policies with 
regard to leaves of absence, the value of a 
classification plan, training of apprentices, 
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and the chief elements of a sound personnel 
system. At the utility session the discussion 
will center on municipal responsibility for 
effective utility regulation, methods of 
charging for utility services outside the city 
limits, rural electrification by cities, taxicab 
regulation, and financing municipal airports. 
In addition to city managers many of the 
country’s leaders in various fields of mu- 
nicipal activity will participate in the dis- 
cussions. 


Surplus City-Owned Land Offered for 
Sale in Milwaukee 


— city of Milwaukee recently put into 
effect a comprehensive plan for the pres- 
ent and future disposal of idle and nonpro- 
ductive city-owned real estate for which the 
city has no immediate or possible future use. 
The basis for the plan is a complete inven- 
tory of all city-owned property (see PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT, August, 1936, page 230) 
which is maintained by a staff of trained 
workers who make daily entries of new prop- 
erties acquired and old properties disposed 
of. Upon the completion of the inventory 
numerous conferences were held with various 
city officials, including the city planning and 
city real estate departments, as to possible 
public uses for such land now or later. As a 
result several pieces of city property in the 
downtown section were leased as parking lots 
and other parcels were earmarked for future 
uses such as parks, playgrounds, sites for 
public buildings, street widenings, etc. 

No public use was found for about 720 
parcels of city-owned real estate including 
unused remnants, tax-deed, and school board 
property. After several meetings with vari- 
ous city officials and with the local real 
estate board, the board of public land com- 
missioners prepared a plan for the disposal 
of all idle, unused, and remnant city prop- 
erty with a view of restoring such property 
to private ownership and to the tax rolls. A 
list of these land parcels, together with the 
price at which each parcel is to be sold, was 
prepared by the board of public land com- 
missioners and adopted by the council. This 
list has just been printed and copies supplied 
to the Milwaukee Real Estate Board for dis- 
tribution among its membership and to any 
licensed broker who applies. Any licensed 
real estate broker is entitled to receive a 
commission of 5 per cent on the amount of 
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his sales. The commission is paid by the 
city treasurer only upon proper order and 
identification by the public land commission 
at the time of completion of such sale. In no 
case is the commission to be less than $25. 
The city, however, reserves the right to 
make sales directly to buyers who have not 
been contacted by real estate brokers. 

The parcels of property can be sold only 
at the sale prices contained in the published 
lists which will be corrected daily as to new 
acquisitions and sales. An official atlas show- 
ing each piece of property is available at all 
times for public inspection in the offices of 
the public land commission. The city has set 
up detailed regulations regarding payments, 
execution of contracts, etc. For example, no 
contract or sale can be made with a down 
payment of less than $200 or for a period to 
exceed five years. Sales over $5,000 must be 
approved by the council before becoming 
final. All real estate sold will be conveyed 
to the purchaser by means of warranty deed, 
free and clear of all encumbrances, accom- 
panied by one full and complete abstract of 
title for each separate parcel purchased. All 
indications are that the city soon will be re- 
turning hundreds of idle and non-productive 
real estate parcels to the active tax rolls.— 
EpwaArp GRIEB, city real estate agent, Mil- 
waukee. 


Limits Placed on Appointing Power of 
Department Heads in St. Paul 


Bin city council of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
has just passed an administrative ordi- 
nance which embodies 13 organization charts 
showing distribution of functions, lines of 
authority, etc——one chart for each depart- 
ment. Appointing officers are limited in their 
appointments to the number and titles shown 
in the chart. Twice the number of employees 
indicated in the chart may be employed in 
case of a temporary or emergency condition. 
This ordinance was made necessary through 
a recent court decision which held that under 
the city’s home rule charter, the council must 
provide by ordinance the number, kinds, and 
compensation of employees that may be ap- 
pointed by the various appointing officers. 
It has been the practice during the past 15 
years to permit appointing officers to make 
such appointments as they deemed neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of their depart- 
ments, limited to such titles as were set up 
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in the civil service classification, and subject 
to their total salary budget appropriations. 
Under the new plan, the adjustable salary 
standardization plan in effect since 1922 is 
made a part of this administrative ordinance 
by reference as is also the ordinance contain- 
ing the complete employment specifications 
for all positions in the classified service. 
Each councilman and each department head 
will receive a copy of the final ordinance and 
a complete set of charts. The adoption of 
this ordinance closes a few more of the gaps 
usually found in public personnel adminis- 
tration. It will go far toward stabilizing still 
further employment conditions in the classi- 
fied service—J. B. Prosst, chief examiner, 
Civil Service Bureau, St. Paul. 


Price Control to Affect City Purchas- 
ing — What to Do About It 


sey Miller-Tydings Act, recently enacted 
by Congress as a rider on an important 
appropriation bill, permits states to apply 
their resale price maintenance laws to goods 
shipped into their borders in interstate com- 
merce. Such laws have been passed in all 
but six states—Delaware, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Alabama, New Hampshire, and Texas. 
These laws permit manufacturers of trade- 
marked goods to fix retail prices so as to 
stop such practices as “loss leader’’ sales. 
It can probably be said without exaggeration 
that this bill will bring about the most pro- 
found readjustment in price policies. Mu- 
nicipalities therefore must be prepared to 
face the freezing of prices of some of the 
material and equipment they purchase. Pos- 
sible abuses under the Act are: (1) there 
will be higher commodity price levels as 
control of prices by the vendor can have no 
other practical objective; (2) the law may 
permit the formation of organizations such 
as retail trade associations to force manu- 
facturers to trade-mark and brand all goods 
and fix the prices on them so high as to pro- 
duce exorbitant profits to themselves; (3) 
there is a possibility that retail trade groups 
may become strong enough to control the 
retail prices of the goods of all manufac- 
turers with whom they deal, on a basis where 
there would be no price competition between 
brands of goods. 

Steps which municipal officials in charge 
of public purchasing should take to safe- 
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guard the public interest are: 

1. Watch for evidence of collusion between 
manufacturers and distributors of commodities 
that are normally competitive and report it to 


the Federal Trade Commission. Purchasing 
officials should be warned to be alert to detect 
any evidence of collusion in price fixing and 
lack of fair competition. The terms of the 
Act, it should be remembered, apply only to 
commodities “in free and open competition.” 

2. Buy on specification or buy goods that are 
not trade-marked. It is not always necessary, 
and often it is not advisable, to buy branded 
or trademarked goods. For example, this has 
been found true in many places with reference 
to fire hose. Public purchasing can usually be 
done in any quantity on a specification that is 
open and not drawn for branded goods. Co- 
operative purchasing under league or other aus- 
pices can be resorted to, to secure quantity 
prices and to promote price competition. 

3. Buy direct without dealing with a retailer. 
Price fixing and control of retail prices may be 
avoided by purchasing direct from the manu- 
facturer. When the goods are not for resale the 
price agreement or any price fixed for resale 
will not be applicable. Here again some form 
of co-operative purchasing may be found ad- 
visable or even necessary to buy in large enough 
quantities to secure the interest of manufac- 
turers. If retail trade associations interfere 
and prevent the manufacturer from selling 
direct to public purchasing agencies, co-oper- 
ative or public manufacture may be a last resort. 
—C.irrorp W. Ham, executive director, 
American Municipal Association. 


Toledo Votes to Keep P. R. 
and Small Council 


HE voters of Toledo, Ohio, on Septem- 

ber 21, by a vote of 37,035 to 19,211, 
defeated a proposal to abandon proportional 
representation and return to the ward system 
of electing the city council. The adoption of 
the amendment would have resulted in re- 
placing the present small council of nine elec- 
ted at large with a 21l-man council elected 
from 21 wards. Under the proposed plan 
any person who could get 250 valid sig- 
natures on a petition could have his name 
placed on the ballot. Another equally bad 
feature of the amendment was a section 
making any official who discharged an em- 
ployee liable in damages to that employee 
in event the discharge was later held improper. 
This is the third referendum in as many 
years on the small council and proportional 
representation. The manager charter was 
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adopted in 1934 by a majority of 5,000 out 
of a total vote of slightly over 40,000. At a 
special election held in May, 1935, seven 
months before the manager plan went into 
effect, the majority in favor of the manager 
plan was 9,286 votes out of a total vote of 
about 45,000. The recent proposal carried 
in only four of the 21 old wards—two in the 
Polish section, one in the Negro, and one 
downtown. Unfortunately, the two large and 
civic conscious Polish wards failed to com- 
bine their strength and elect a representative 
to the first small council. Deprived of direct 
representation for the first time in many 
years, the resentment smoldered which even- 
tually inflamed them into joining any move- 
ment designed to insure direct representation 
on the council. In the Negro ward the age- 
old racial discrimination propaganda was 
used as a basis of attack, and the gambling 
element more or less delivered the down- 
town ward. Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture of the election was the right-about turn 
of three East side wards and three North-end 
wards, all of which voted against the council- 
manager plan originally. Another highlight 
of the vote was the turn-out in the “silk 
stocking” neighborhood in contrast to the 
light vote in the pro-amendment wards. Both 
the tenth and eleventh wards turned out 
total votes of about 10 to 1 against the 
amendment.—H. P. Ets, secretary, Toledo 
Commission on Publicity and Efficiency. 


House Trailers Go Tax Free in 


Most Cities 


SURVEY of the trailer regulation ordi- 
nances enacted by 53 cities during the 

last year reveals that only two cities have 
undertaken to tax trailer citizens. Peoria 
Heights, Illinois (population about 3,000) 
collects a direct annual tax of $50 from 
every trailer. Virginia Beach, Virginia (pop- 
ulation about 2,000), restricts all trailer 
locations to authorized camps and demands 
from such camp operators a license fee of 
$100 for the first five units or fewer; $25 
for every additional five units or fewer. 
Of the other cities covered by the survey 
made by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 29 collect no tax whatsoever. Taxes 
in the other 24 cities, except in Peoria 
Heights, are levied upon the trailer camp 
operator in the form of an annual license 
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fee. This fee, for an average camp of 30 
units, ranges from $4.80 in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, to $225 in Virginia Beach. Eleven of 
these cities collect $15 or less, 10 collect 
from $15 to $50. Pasadena, California, col- 
lects $165. The annual revenue from 30 
units under the Peoria Heights plan would 
be $1,500. 

The tax for local services rendered as a 
camp license fee does not reach the bulk of 
the trailer population, since only 17 cities 
restrict location to authorized camps. Of 
the 36 cities permitting location at the trailer 
traveler’s will, only 15 require issuance of a 
permit and only five collect a fee for such a 
permit: Miami, Pasadena, and East Cleve- 
land charge $1; Harvey Cedars Borough, 
New Jersey, $2; Peoria Heights, $50. Nine 
of these cities have established time limits 
for trailer-stays. The limit varies from 24 
hours, in Janesville, Wisconsin, Long Beach, 
California, and Seattle, Washington, to 90 
days in any twelve-month period in Pasa- 
dena. 


Insurance Adjustment Service in 
Cincinnati’s Welfare Department 


XPERT insurance consultation and ad- 

justment service for clients of the 
Cincinnati Welfare Department has come to 
be an important service which is appreciated 
by many people. Since the welfare depart- 
ment does not handle unemployment cases, 
its chief problems are those in which the 
head of the family is confined to a sanitorium 
or to the city workhouse. In attempting to 
help the family to care for itself, insurance 
policies carried by members of the family are 
analyzed by a special investigator who works 
out a plan and carries it out after receiving 
the consent of those interested. The rear- 
rangement frequently results in more insur- 
ance on the right person with considerably 
reduced premium payments, and cash re- 
funds on certain unsuitable policies to meet 
immediate needs. In such instances the 
insurance adjustor saves the welfare depart- 
ment actual cash outlay and saves the family 
money on future insurance payments, not to 
mention the fact that the rearrangement puts 
the insurance where it belongs. 

The families aided generally have from 
five to twenty small industrial policies. Insur- 
ance matters are handled by the mother, 
without consultation, except such as she gets 
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from the agent at the door, whose chief 
interest is in the commission. The usual 
result is that the smallest amount is carried 
on the chief breadwinner, exactly the op- 
posite of the procedure that common sense 
would dictate. In one case a number of 
policies had lapsed for several years, after 
eight to ten years’ payments had been made. 
The insurance agent had told the mother 
there was no cash value, but the welfare 
department adjustor received enough cash 
from these policies to prevent a foreclosure, 
pay interest in advance, and pay some of the 
“back taxes.”—Henry G. Hopces, Munici- 
pal Reference Bureau, Cincinnati. 


Burden of Caring for Sick Poor 
Carried by States and Cities 


TATES and localities, carrying the entire 
burden of medical care for the sick poor 
since the 1936 demobilization of the FERA, 
tend to use non-governmental hospitals for 
the purpose, according to a survey made by 
the American Public Welfare Association in 
54 communities in 12 states. The survey 
showed that tax funds are generally used to 
pay voluntary hospitals for the care of pub- 
lic charges, and that hospitalization of the 
needy is being accepted as a public responsi- 
bility. 

Non-government hospitals constitute about 
83 per cent of all general hospitals and fur- 
nish 68 per cent of beds. Government hos- 
pitals (maintained chiefly by cities and 
counties and excluding those provided by the 
federal government for veterans and other 
special groups) constitute 12 per cent and 
provide 23 per cent of the beds. In 43 per 
cent of the 3,073 counties of the United 
States, having a population of 44,000,000, 
there are no government hospitals at all. In 
296 counties in the most populous centers, 
having 46 per cent of the population, non- 
government hospital beds are two-thirds of 
the total provisions and government beds 
about one-third. 

The report finds no clear pattern in rela- 
tionships between public agencies and the 
voluntary hospitals, policies and plans being 
evolved on a strictly local basis. Trends in 
lour administrative problems in the com- 
munity’s effort to plan for the use of non- 
governmental hospitals to hospitalize public 
charges are: 
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1. The basis of payment of tax funds to 
voluntary hospitals is definitely in the direc- 
tion of making payments in terms of service 
rendered. The per diem basis is most widely 
used, ranging from $1.50 to $4.50. In large 
urban centers, such as New York City, the 
overflow is cared for in voluntary hospitals. 
Only a few communities use local govern- 
mental hospitals exclusively. 

2. The basis of payment is determined by 
agreement usually made in conference be- 
tween hospital authorities and public welfare 
officials. 

3. Responsibility for authorizing expendi- 
ture of public funds most frequently rests 
with the public welfare department. 

4. There is no state-wide basis to safe- 
guard standards of service where communi- 
ties use voluntary hospitals exclusively. How- 
ever, three large cities, using voluntary hos- 
pitals for the indigent ill overflow supervise 
standards and quality of service. These 
cities are New York City, Chicago, and 
Baltimore. 

The question of the “marginal group” is 
becoming increasingly grave, according to the 
report. This means those not entirely desti- 
tute, but who are “medically indigent,” un- 
able to pay for medical care. “In many com- 
munities there are no channels through which 
this group can be considered or accepted at 
public expense. It looms large in the case 
of emergency admission. A rigid standard 
results in one of two things: hospitalization 
is denied to a considerable number, or the 
hospital is left to assume the loss when the 
service has been rendered following an emer- 
gency admission.” 


Cities Want Share of State-Collected 


Funds in California 


HE 39th annual convention of the 

League of California Municipalities, held 
at San Jose on September 13 to 16, was at- 
tended by about fifteen hundred municipal 
officials and guests—the most successful con- 
vention ever held. The trend of thought in 
all of the discussions by the eight League 
departments and the five affiliated groups 
was that (1) city officials should continue to 
work together for the purpose of presenting 
a united front against the usurpation by other 
governmental units of those powers which 
are essentially municipal in character, and 
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(2) city government should be constantly 
alert to the possibility of improving present 
methods of providing municipal services. 

Some of the more important resolutions 
adopted were: 

1. Reaffirmation of the League’s policy of 
opposition to the diversion of gas tax funds for 
other than street or highway purposes. 

2. Authorizing the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the street and highway problem, to- 
gether with possible additional sources of rev- 
enue available to aid cities. 

3. Protesting the effort being made to trans- 
fer all milk inspection service to the state gov- 
ernment. 

4. Instructing the League to make available 
as soon as possible to interested officials infor- 
mation and suggested procedures to set up a 
sound civil service and retirement plan for 
municipal employees. 

5. Continuing for another year the Uniform 
Accounting Committee of the League, which has 
been functioning for three years. 

6. Urging all persons and organizations in- 
terested in securing a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax load to support the proposed 
constitutional amendment which would permit 
the state to share state-collected revenues with 
cities. 

Civil service, retirement plans, and the 
maintenance and use of streets were the sub- 
jects of most interest to municipal officials. 
Problems in public relations were discussed 
at many of the sessions—Howarp GarpI- 
NER, assistant secretary, League of Califor- 
nia Municipalities. 


Relief Load Cut in Half in Toledo — 
Lack of Funds 


HEN Lucas County, Ohio, withdrew 

from the administration of relief on 
April 23, 1937, the city of Toledo was forced 
to take over the support of 4,722 residents 
of the city then on the relief rolls. The state 
legislature had failed to extend the state 
relief act beyond April 15, 1937, leaving the 
county without funds. The city also was 
without funds for relief purposes because it 
did not anticipate this expense when the 
budget for the year was prepared. The state 
legislature did make available for this pur- 
pose the sum of $148,878 from the excess 
collections of intangible taxes. Since this 
amount would last for only a brief time, the 
city immediately surveyed the possibility of 
reducing relief costs, and as a result of the 
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policies adopted, the relief rolls reached a 
low figure, on July 8, of 2,406. Since that 
time it has risen slightly and for a month 
has been constant around 2,550. 

This continuation by the city of the expe- 
rienced personnel which had served the 
county made it possible to proceed rapidly 
with the program for reducing the case load. 
In considering the possibility of reducing the 
case load, three factors seemed to be impor- 
tant: seasonal increase in general employ- 
ment, reduced relief standards, and more 
intensive investigation to remove from the 
rolls those not actually needing assistance. 

The seasonal reduction resulting princi- 
pally from increased employment obviously 
would take care of itself provided all recipi- 
ents of jobs voluntarily left the relief rolls. 
Reduced relief standards became fairly im- 
portant as far as the borderline cases were 
concerned. In some cases clients who had 
been receiving partial relief to supplement 
a small income were forced to get along 
without assistance. However, the total num- 
ber of such cases was small in proportion 
to the entire number and in no case was 
supplementary relief discontinued if acute 
suffering would result. 

During the past few months there has 
been a growing popular feeling that because 
the relief load was not falling in proportion 
to the increase in employment, there must 
be a large percentage of so-called “chiselers”’ 
getting relief. To clear up this situation, if 
it did exist, the city council first passed an 
ordinance declaring it a misdemeanor to 
falsify any statements made when applying 
for relief. Then a copy of this ordinance, 
together with a new application blank, was 
mailed to each client with instructions that 
he return the application blank correctly 
filled out at a stated time or relief would be 
discontinued. The result of this procedure 
was that some families reported that they 
would be able to get along under the emer- 
gency without assistance. But most signifi- 
cant was the fact that 705 cases did not 
return the application and were dropped 
without further investigation. 

Realizing that it was frequently difficult 
for the case worker to get verified facts 
regarding the economic status of the family 
a credit rating agency was retained to inves 
tigate privately 1,000 cases regarding which 
the case workers felt some doubt. Although 
this agency reported that 28 per cent were 
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not in need of relief, it was impossible to 
declare all of them “chiselers,” for the rea- 
son that many secured work and voluntarily 
went off relief between the time that the 
cases were turned over to the special inves- 
tigator and the rendering of his report. How- 
ever, it is the judgment of city officials that 
the employment of the commercial credit 
agency contributed to the reduction in case 
load. 

It should be clearly understood that this 
is merely a factual statement and in no way 
can be construed as a criticism of agencies 
which formerly administered relief in 
Toledo. Present conditions under which the 
city performs this function are so different 
that the results can not be compared. — 
JoHn N. Eby, city manager, Toledo, Ohio. 


Steel Pipe Used for Large Water 
Mains in Flint 


To city of Flint, Michigan, is using 
steel pipe instead of cast iron pipe in 
the construction of several miles of 24-inch 
water main. Built to reinforce low-pressure 
areas, five miles of this main is being con- 
structed as a WPA project at a total cost 
of $287,943, WPA supplying all common 
labor and about 5,000 feet of pipe, while 
the city furnishes the balance of the pipe, 
valves, fittings, and supervision amounting 
to $129,000. 

Specifications were prepared and bids re- 
ceived on Class B American Water Works 
Association specifications cast iron pipe, 
Class 150 cast iron pipe, Toncon pipe, and 
steel pipe with wall thickness of not less 
than .375 inches. The specifications called 
for the steel pipe to be lined with an enamel 
coating of a total thickness of one-sixteenth 
inch and applied in two distinct applications. 
The steel pipe was also to be externally 
coated with a hot coating enamel one- 
sixteenth inch thick and wrapped, while hot, 
with a wrapping of 15-pound saturated 
pipe-line felt, of coal tar saturated asbestos, 
or asphalt saturated rag felt of suitable 
width. 
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When bids were received it was found 
that the cost of steel pipe was approximately 
$8,000 less than cast iron. The steel pipe 
was purchased, the following points being 
taken into consideration in making the 
award: 

1. The $8,000 saving in cost capitalized at 
4 per cent over a 50-year period would repre- 
sent an amount practically sufficient to replace 
the line at the end of this period. 

2. The lined steel pipe had a better coeffi- 
cient of friction value than the unlined cast iron 
pipe. 

3. The steel pipe being in 45- and 48-foot 
lengths would have less joints in the line than 
cast iron and considerably less leakage. 

4. The probability of failure of the steel line 
from water hammer or other shock was less 
than in cast iron. This point is very important 
inasmuch as failure in a large line causes pres- 
sure to drop so abruptly that manufacturing 
processes are materially interfered with and 
substantial losses suffered until water pressure 
is restored. This also applies to refrigeration 
and air-conditioning equipment depending upon 
the city water supply system for cooling water. 
— E. L. HoLttoway, superintendent of water 
supply and sewage disposal, Flint. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, October 
13-15. Executive director, Clifford Ham, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Assoct- 
ATION — Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 18-21. Executive director, 
Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 


Chicago. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Hotel New Yorker, New York, 


October 20-22. Technical director, Albert 
W. Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HousING OF- 
FICIALS—Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 18-20. Director, Coleman Wood- 
bury, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MuNICcIPAL LEAGUE — Seneca 
Hotel, Rochester, New York, November 
18-20. Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 East 
34 Street, New York. 








































































































A. D. F. BLoopwortH 


A. D. F. Bloodworth.—Appointed city 
manager of Miami, Florida, on May 13, 
1937. Born at Forsyth, Georgia, on Novem- 
ber 25, 1894. Education: special courses at 
Alabama Tech. Experience: operated a 
wholesale oil business in Miami; was assis- 
tant city manager for two years prior to 
appointment as manager. He succeeds L. L. 
Lee who had been city manager since 1931. 

Carl W. Fuehrer—Appointed borough 
manager of Milton, Pennsylvania, on Oc- 
tober 1, 1937. Born on October 11, 1907, 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Education: 
B. S. in C. E., 1931, Gettysburg College. 
Experience: instructor, Gettysburg College, 
1930-31; various types of engineering work, 
1932-34; engineer and assistant to borough 
manager, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 1934-37. 

C. H. Gray.—Appointed city manager 
of Terrell, Texas, on September 1, 1937. 
Born at Terrell on January 18, 1888. Edu- 
cation: graduate of Terrell High School 
and Metropolitan Business College at 
Dallas, Texas. Experience: secretary and 
treasurer, Edwards Lumber Company, Ter- 
rell, Texas, 1913-36. 

Willard H. Johnson. — Appointed first 
city manager of Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, 
on July 1, 1937. Born at Torrington, Con- 
necticut, on November 13, 1901. Education: 
B.S. in C. E., 1925, Tufts College and exten- 
sion courses in army engineering school. 
Experience: senior draftsman and assistant 
engineer, North Jersey Transit Commission, 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


CarL W. FUEHRER 
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E. R. R1inco 


1926-29; and similar position with Transit 
Bureau, city of Newark, New Jersey, 1929- 
33; army engineer reserve officer, United 
States Engineers and CCC, 1934 to time of 
appointment as city manager; was vice-chair- 
man Bloomfield, New Jersey, zoning com- 
mission, 1928-30; vice-chairman and later 
chairman, Bloomfield board of zoning adjust- 
ments, 1931-35; vice-chairman, Bloomfield 
transportation commission, 1929-32. . 

Fred L. Johnston. — Appointed city 
manager of Coronado, California, on August 
25, 1937. Born in Illinois on August 6, 1881. 
Education: B. S. in engineering, 1904, Uni- 
versity of California, and one semester of 
graduate work at the same university. Ex- 
perience: city manager, Santa Barbara, 
California, 1920-23; consulting engineer in 
Santa Barbara, 1923-33; engineer on con- 
struction work for the federal government in 
six California cities, 1933 to time of appoint- 
ment as manager of Coronado. 

E. R. Ringo.—Appointed city manager 
of La Grande, Oregon, on June 15, 1937. 
Born at Springfield, Nebraska, on March 
19, 1881. Education: A. B., 1901, Fremont 
Normal College, Fremont, Nebraska; LL.B.. 
1904, University of Michigan. Experience: 
general practice of law since 1904 except for 
two years, 1918 to 1920, when he was en- 
gaged in banking; member of La Grande 
school board, 1930-32; city attorney of 
La Grande, 1933 to time of appointment 
as manager, 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


OMPULSORY Automobile Inspection. The 

Milwaukee city council has taken steps 
toward the installation of automobile testing 
stations. Cities which have already established 
such stations and where compulsory inspection 
is now in effect are: Knoxville and Memphis, 
Tennessee; Little Rock, Arkansas; Denver, Col- 
orado; Chicago and Evanston, Illinois; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Portland, Oregon; El Paso, Texas; 
Dayton, Ohio; Billings, Montana; Miami, Flor- 
ida; Omaha, Nebraska; and Seattle, Washington. 
A number of other cities including Rochester, 
New York, and Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, 
carry on safety lane campaigns periodically 
asking voluntary inspection. 


Regulation of Bicycles. The Indianapolis city 
council recently passed an ordinance making 
mandatory the registration of all bicycles with 
the chief of police. All bicycle owners must 
secure at the time of registration certificates 
of title or identification tags for their vehicles. 
Any bicycle found in the streets or alleys of the 
city without such a tag or with a mutilated 
frame number will be considered in opera- 
tion without proper registration and will be 
impounded by the police. The ordinance pro- 
vides a maximum $100 fine to which may be 
added a term of imprisonment of not more than 
90 days in case of violation. 


Two More Cities Install Accident Prevention 
Bureaus. The Traffic Safety Division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
is installing accident prevention bureaus in the 
police departments of Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Similar bureaus have been 
installed by the Division in 15 other cities. 


California Cities Raise Employee Pay. About 
one-half of the cities in California now have 
salaries equal to or better than those of 1929, 
according to a recent survey by the League of 
California Municipalities of 130 cities in that 
state. The League believes that the following 
actors should be considered in making munici- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
‘are Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
and the United States Conference of Mayors. 
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pal pay adjustments: financial condition of the 
city, cost of living changes, pay scales in 
private business, what other cities are doing, 
morale of employees, advantages and disad- 
vantages of our public service, standards em- 
ployees are expected to maintain, and training 
necessary for positions. 


Gas Franchise. Pasadena, California, recently 
granted a 20-year gas franchise to the Southern 
California Gas Company under which the com- 
pany agrees to pay the city 2 per cent of 
the total gross revenue received each year 
(Ordinance No. 3370 passed July 20, 1937). 


Partial Payment of Taxes. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has eliminated the bugaboo of a large 
tax payment and reduced tax delinquency by 
permitting taxpayers, at any time prior to sale, 
to pay taxes of not less than one-sixth of the 
amount of original tax plus a penalty of 1 
per cent per month on the unpaid portion, pro- 
vided that no payment is less than $10. Instead 
of paying the entire amount when due on July 
1, a taxpayer may now make six payments. 


b 


New Personnel Agencies. By a vote of 3,316 
to 898 the voters of St. Petersburg, Florida, on 
August 31, placed under civil service nearly all 
positions in all city departments. A civil serv- 
ice board was recently established in Hastings, 
Nebraska. Little Rock, Arkansas, recently set 
up a civil service system for certain employees 
besides those of the fire and police departments. 


Personnel News. The San Francisco civil 
service commission has begun a salary standard- 
ization survey . . . Nurses, attendants, and 
household help in New York City’s municipal 
hospitals were recently placed on an eight-hour 
day. . . . Warnings were posted on all WPA 
bulletin boards last month cautioning both 
supervisors and employees against political ac- 
tivities. . . . Actuarially sound retirement sys- 
tems for both the city and county of Milwaukee 
were recently established through state legisla- 
tion. 


Police to Use “Breath” Test. The police de- 
partment in Berkeley, California, has adopted 
the newly developed breath test to determine 
the relative intoxication of drivers who have 
been drinking. Twelve men have been trained 
in the use of the test, which was developed by 
Dr. R. N. Harger of the Indiana School of 
Medicine. 
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Regulation of Tow Cars. Seattle has estab- 
lished bonded towing garages authorized to do 
police towing of cars involved in accidents, 
allowing a maximum charge of $2.50 for the 
towing. Garages may be prosecuted for remov- 
ing cars from the scene of an accident without 
proper authority from either the officer or the 
car owner. 


Automobiles Must be Locked. In an effort 
to curb motor thefts, the police in Montreal, 
Canada, are enforcing a generally overlooked 
requirement in the traffic code that parked 
automobiles must be locked. Enforcement of 
this provision has been so obviously to the ad- 
vantage of the automobile owner that few com- 
plaints have resulted. 


Syphilis Survey in Chicago. The Chicago 
Health Department, in co-operation with the 
United States Public Health Service, on July 23 
inaugurated the first city-wide survey by ques- 
tionnaire to determine how many residents 
would be willing to submit to a test for syphilis. 
The mailing list contains the names of 850,000 
Chicagoans; a final response of about 20 to 25 
per cent is expected. The city is preparing 
facilities for conducting 250,000 Wasserman 
tests, the city council having appropriated $50,- 
000 for expansion of laboratory facilities. 


Park Land from Uncle Sam. The federal gov- 
ernment recently presented as a gift to Mil- 
waukee 534 acres of land valued at $150,000 as 
an addition to the county park system. The 
new park is located adjacent to the Greendale 
federal housing project. 


New Zoo Buildings. One of the most mod- 
ern zoological buildings in the country, built 
with WPA assistance, was recently dedicated 
by the city of St. Paul. A new reptile house, 
tenth major installation of this sort in the 
United States, was recently opened in the Cin- 
cinnati Zoological Park. This building was 
erected at a cost of $135,000. 


Co-ordinated Municipal Plan. Lansing, Mich- 
igan, has appropriated $5,000 to match a similar 
state appropriation for the development of a 
co-ordinated municipal plan. The plan would 
emerge from a survey of land use, including a 
study of transportation facilities, traffic needs, 
construction of state and city public buildings 
in a unified program. 


New Ordinances. Louisville, Kentucky, has 
passed an ordinance prohibiting fireworks. 
Flint, Michigan, has passed an ordinance licens- 
ing and regulating open air parking spaces. Cin- 
cinnati has passed an ordinance prohibiting the 
sale of motor vehicles on Sunday, and Tacoma, 


| October 


Washington, has passed an extensive ordinance 
regulating the business of dealing in used motor 
vehicles. Austin, Texas, has brought up to date 
and codified all ordinances covering fire depart- 
ment regulations, fire marshal’s activities, and 
other matters pertaining to building code and 
fire zone restrictions. Berkeley, California, has 
issued a revised edition of its fire prevention 
code, and Los Angeles has just adopted a com- 
prehensive fire prevention code. 


No Back Talk. Milwaukee has prepared new 
specifications for use in purchasing squad cars 
for police radio service. The city will install, 
after purchase, a new special recording speedom- 
eter. This speedometer has a button which is 
pressed by a police officer when trailing an of- 
fender at his car’s speed. If there is an argu- 
ment as to the speed, the offender is called 
back to look at the police officer’s speedometer. 


Build Own Fire Apparatus. Indianapolis 
builds all its own fire apparatus, the designing 
and construction work being done in the fire 
department repair shop. Trenton, New Jersey, 
in most cases, purchases only the bare chassis, 
while the maintenance department builds the 
rest of the equipment. A similar policy is fol- 
lowed in Toledo and Milwaukee. 


Federal-City Cooperation. The United States 
Geological Survey will aid the cities of Seattle 
and Tacoma in a co-operative investigation of 
surface water resources. The same federal 
agency will assist San Diego in the maintenance 
of certain gauging bases. 


New Type Radio Control Board. In the 
radio room of police headquarters at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, is a large map of the city which 
fills almost the entire side of the room. It is 
divided into nine sectors by brown yarn, and 
in each division the number of the section is 
painted on a five-eighths inch white light. In 
addition, each section has nine 3 inch colored 
lights representing the eight radio patrol cars 
and one patrol wagon, all of which are equipped 
with two-way radios. Different colored lights 
within the sector are related to a certain car. 
Thus when a car is sent from one sector to 
another its location is known at all times. 


Taxicab Stands on Public Streets. A San 
Francisco ordinance written in 1880 authorizing 
the police commission to issue special permits 
for taxicab stands on public streets has been 
upheld by the superior court, which stated that 
such a stand cannot be used or occupied by 
competitive companies. 


Prohibiting Street Vending. A Chicago ordi- 
nance prohibiting the selling of any merchan- 
dise, including magazines, on the streets in the 
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loop district has been upheld by the courts. The 
city held that the indiscriminate sale of articles 
of merchandise upon the streets impeded travel 
and added to congestion. The ordinance does 
not prohibit the sale of newspapers. 


Teletype for Patrol Cars. Major Lynn G. 
Adams, deputy commissioner of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Police, has been experimenting 
with a “facsimile” system of teletype installed 
in one of the four police districts to test out 
the feasibility of carrying printed words by 
radio. This system sends by radio words that 
are received through a set that converts im- 
pulses into light, thence to letters. The driver 
can leave his car and still receive the orders. 
With this system it is said to be virtually 
impossible to tap and receive police messages 
from any point other than a police car. 


Radio Interference Outlawed. Detroit, Mich- 
igan, recently adopted an ordinance regulating 
the use of devices or apparatus interfering with 
the transmission, reception, or communication 
by radio. Any interference with radio reception 
is subject to check by the radio division of the 
Detroit police department. Present records 
show that over 90 per cent of the complaints 
are cleared by finding the source of the inter- 
ference and pointing it out to the owner, who 
willingly has it fixed without further discussion. 


Training for Traffic Officers. Many cities 
throughout the country will send police officers 
to the Northwestern University Traffic Officers’ 
Training School to be held at Evanston, Illinois, 
October 18-30, where they will be given an 
intensive course of instruction in the funda- 
mentals of traffic control and accident preven- 
tion. The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police is co-operating in the administration 
of the school and in the instructional work. 


Low-Cost Housing Projects Opened. Eighty 
low-cost dwellings built at a cost of $557,100 
as a PWA slum clearance project in Enid, Okla- 
homa, will rent at $17.90 for three rooms and 
$25 per month for five rooms. Monthly rentals 
at the $1,020,000 housing project in Dallas will 
range from $14.79 for a two-room unit to $25.40 
for a five-room unit, with a service charge 
— from $5.25 to $6 per month addi- 
tional. 


Free Tuberculin Tests. The health depart- 
ment in Yonkers, New York, will give free 
tuberculin tests to children entering the public 
schools for the first time this fall. The city’s 
health commissioner says that Yonkers is the 
first community in the United States to extend 
tuberculin tests to pre-school children. 


Milwaukee Loses Activated Sludge Suit. 
Activated Sludge, Inc., recently won its suit for 
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patent infringement against the city of Mil- 
waukee, the city’s sewerage commission, and ten 
contractors. A federal district court held that 
Milwaukee is liable for nearly $5,000,000 in 
accordance with a previous decision of the court 
which established the amount of damages. The 
sum represents the difference in cost between 
the Activated Sludge process used by the city 
and a comparable Imhoff-trickling type of treat- 
ment. 


Speed for City Driving. A study by the city 
of Indianapolis to determine the traffic capacity 
of heavy travel streets shows that 23.5 miles 
per hour is the best of all speeds for city driv- 
ing in that city and that a car moving at that 
rate would actually “get there” more quickly 
than a car moving at 45 miles per hour. 
Traffic counts showed that at 23.5 miles per 
hour, 2,600 could pass a given point in an hour 
whereas only 1,760 cars could pass at 45 miles 
per hour. Street capacity was almost identical 
at 20 and 30 miles per hour, but dropped 
sharply below and above these speeds. 


Water Meter Deposits. A California city 
inquired as to when deposits guaranteeing the 
payment of a water account should be applied 
on a delinquent water bill. The committee on 
waterworks accounting of the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers’ Association and the finance and 
accounting division of the American Water 
Works Association advised that the deposit 
should be applied as soon as it became appar- 
ent that the delinquent water bill would not be 
paid at any reasonable date. In all cases if the 
water customer were to leave town the deposit 
should be applied against the account immedi- 
ately. 


Utility Accounting for Small Cities. Central 
City, Nebraska (2,474), has an unusually com- 
plete customer’s accounting system. Only one 
meter sheet, one bill, and one ledger sheet are 
used for all services at the same address. All 
services are metered, and all meters at one 
address are read at one time. Gas, light, and 
power are billed monthly; water quarterly. 
Machine bookkeeping is used. The customer’s 
ledger sheet is posted mechanically in the same 
operation that makes the customer’s bill. The 
bill consists of two parts, the larger being 
mailed with a one-cent stamp, the stub remain- 
ing as an office record. 


Cities Tax State Property. Municipalities in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, and Texas are allowed by 
specific statutory authority to tax state-owned 
property in some instances. For example, Con- 
necticut pays what local taxes would have been 
on land used for certain state institutions, hos- 
pitals, fish hatcheries, parks, and state-owned 
land leased for private use. 








The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administra- 
tors from the monthly bulletin “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


Our Cities: THEIR ROLE IN THE NATIONAL 
Economy. By the Urbanism Commit- 
tee of the National Resources Com- 
mittee, C. A. Dykstra, chairman. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1937. 88pp. 50 cents. 

Every municipal official will want a copy of 
this report. It presents facts about urban 

America, discusses the underlying forces and 

emerging trends of urbanization, and sets forth 

recommendations with regard to city problems. 


Per Capita Costs 1n City Scuoots: 1935- 
36. By Lula M. Comstock. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
1937. 23pp. 10 cents. 

This valuable little pamphlet gives detailed 
per capita costs for the several major items 
of school expense in 310 city school systems in 
cities over 2,500 population, as well as com- 
parative data for certain previous years and 
per cent of total expense for each major item. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL IN THE SUBURBAN 
AREAS OF NEw York State. Tenth 
Report of the New York State Commis- 
sion for the Revision of the Tax Laws. 
The Commission, State Capitol, Albany. 
1937. 270pp. 

The recommendations in this report with 
respect to securing more adequate govern- 
mental control in suburban areas will be of 
interest to municipal officials and to all students 
of government. 


PAPERS ON THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Edited by Luther Gulick and 
L. Urwick. Institute of Public Admin- 
istration, 302 East 35 Street, New 
York. 1937. 196pp. $3. 

The analysis of the theory, organization, and 
functions of administration presented’ in the 
papers in this collection will be extremely help- 
ful to any municipal administrator. The titles 
of some of the eleven papers included in the 
volume are: notes on the theory of organiza- 
tion, organization as a technical problem, the 
principles of organization, the function of ad- 
ministration, the process of control, and rela- 
tionship in organization. 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, PoLicE Dkr- 
PARTMENT SukVEY. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 1937. 130pp. $1.50. 

Many of the suggestions with regard to 
police reorganization and procedure in Green- 
wich should be applicable to other cities. One- 
third of the report is devoted to records and 
identification facilities. Twenty record and re- 
port forms are presented. 


CONSTRUCTION AND Use or Tax Maps. 
National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
1937. S5lipp. 50 cents. 

This pamphlet is the first ‘of a series each 
dealing in a practical manner with some specific 
technical problem of the assessor. It is de- 
signed as a manual of practice and as such is 
invaluable to the city or county assessor. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inatvigurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITION OPEN 
ERNANDINA, Florida (3,023). City Man- 
ager. O. H. Anderson, city manager for the 

past 21 months, resigned effective October 1. 
The council desires an out-of-town man with 
executive ability and experience in managing 
city affairs. A large industrial development is 


now taking place as two large paper mills are 
being constructed. Expansion of sewers and 
streets, and planning and zoning are listed as 
among city’s most pressing problems. Salary 
will range from $2,400 to $3,600. Applications 
should be sent to Mayor P. C. Kelly as seon 
as possible. 
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